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IF    MEDALS    WERE    GIVEN 

FOR    PEN    SERVICE 

the  "  Swan "  would  get  all  that  are  going  for  Distinguished  Conduct 
and  long  service.  Every  "Swan"  writes  the  instant  it  touches  paper, 
and  will  go  on  writing  with  perfect  consistency  of  touch  for  a  lifetime, 

PI 

I  l>IJ«    more    ink    for    its    size    than    any    other,    and    wastes    none    in    blot,    scratch, 
ledk.  or  splutter.     Choose    a    "Swan,"    and    it    will    suit    you    and   serve  you  better 

than  »ny  other  pen  you  are  now  using. 

SOLD    EVERYWHERE    BY    STATIONERS    AND    JEWELLERS. 

(.\iistralian  I'rices) 

SAFETY  PATTERN.  STANDARD  PATTERN. 

Witk  Screw-on  Cap.      From   1 5/-  upwards.  With  Slip-on  Cap.     From   1 2/6  upwards. 

Illiistratcd  Calaloq^iie  post  fire  on  request. 

MABIE.  TODD  &  CO.  Ltd.,  79  and  80  High  Holborn,  London,  Eng. 

Manchester.  Paris,  Zurich.  Toronto.  8ec.     SYDNEY  (Wholesale  only)  :  253a  George  Street.     London  Factory  : 
319-329  Weston  Street.  S.E.      Associate  House:    ,'>1abie.  Todd  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
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THE  UNIVERSAL  CAR 


FORD  is  the  only  Car    in   existence    that  commands  unlimited  world- 
wide publicity  and  advertisement    FREE    OF    CHARGE!. 


Sole  Agents:    "TARRANTS" 

The    Predominant    MELBOURNE    Motor    People 

104-112    Russell    Street 


Fcbruaru   23,   1918. 


STEAD'S  REVIEW. 


Pig.   246 — 4  ft.   6  in.   high. 


Pig.    244 — 4  ft.    6  in.    high. 


Fi2-.    188—4  it.    high. 


clone 


GOODS  ARE  PROVED  AND  APPROVED 

Get  Our  Catalogue. 
CYCLONE   PTY.  LTD.,  459-461   SWANSTON   STREET,   MELBOURNE. 


Sent 
Out 
in 
Rolls 


Hog, 

Dog, 

and 

Lamb 

Proof 


Fig.  8 — Special  Cyclone  Spring  Coil  Sheep  Fence. 


Cyclone  Spring  Coil  Fence  is  made  in  various  heights  and  spacings. 
The  cross  ties  are  one  foot  apart,  and  make  a  perfect  web. 


Pig;   120-^Cyclone   "  N  "   (Jute.  Pig.    39 — Cyclone   Ornamental   Fence. 

COUPON  


{Cut  this  out  and  post  to-day) 

Cyclone  Proprietary  Ltd.,  459-461  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Cyclone  Book  No.  30,  post  free. 

Name 


Address 

8.R.604.  

South  Australian   readers  address  to    123-1 25    Waymouth    Street,    Adelaide. 
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A  Bradshaw  Business 

Training  may  be  Obtained 

(a)  In  Day   or   Evening  Classes. 

(b)  By  Post  in  the    Student's    Own    Home. 

(c)  By   "  Personal-Postal  "   Tuition — a  combination 

of   Class   and  Home  study. 

CLASS   TUITION 

Whether  vou  study  in  the  Day  or  Evening  Classes  you  will 
find  the  LOCATION— risrht  opposite  the  Central  Railway  Station 
—very  convenient;  the  College  E<5TJIPMEIN'T  complete  and  up  to 
date;  the  TEACHERS  highly  qualified  specialists  in  tJieir  par- 
ticular subjects. 

HOME  STUDY 

The  ease  with  which  Bradshaw 's  26  :  6  :  26  Shortliand  can  be 
mastered  enables  the  College  to  give  Country  and  Interstate 
Students   all    the   advantages   enjoyed    by    Melbourne   residents. 

The  difficulty  of  giving  adequate  Shorthand  iiistructiDn  having 
been  the  chief  deterrent  to  postal  tuition  in  the  past,  it  is  now 
possible  to  give  the  FULL  COURSE  of  BUSINESiS'  INSTRUOTIUN 
entirely  through  the  mails,  anywhere  in  the  Commonwealth  or 
New   Zealand,   with    most  satisfactory    results. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  three  st.udents  in  Fiji,  one  in 
New  Guinea,  several  with  the  Expeditionary  Forces  abroad,  and 
a  large  number  in  New  Zealand  and  all  the  States  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Courses  of  instruction  in  all  Business  subjects,  and  numerous 
Technical  and  Art  sei-tiona  are  in  active  operation,  while  the 
Educ;ition  and  Examination  section  is  so  wide  and  varied,  and 
the  number  of  students  so  great,  that  it  has  been  organised 
into  a  separate  department  of  the  College  work. 

Bradshaw's    "  Personal- 
Postal"   System 

The  instruction  papers  used  for  the  Home  Study  Courses  are 
so  designed  as  to  be  interchangeable  with  the  work  done  in  the 
Classes.  This  fact,  coupled  with  a  special  organisation,  makes 
it  possible  for  the  student  to  study  partly  at  home  and  partly  in 
Day  or  Evening  Classes  at  the  College.  Many  country  students  be- 
gin the  c<uir8es  at  home  and  complete  all  but  the  final  sections  be- 
fore incurring  the  expense  of  coming   to   Melbourne  and  boarding. 

This  system  is  particailarly  adaptable  to  Examination  Coaching 
and  the  study  of  Educational  subjects,  where  strictly  private  and 
spare  time  s.udy,  with  the  maximum  results  in  minimum  time, 
are   e-sseritials. 

Pull  particulars  of  the  various  Bradshaw  Courses  may  be  ob- 
tained post  free  on  request.  Ask  for  Prospectus  and  Booklet 
'•  H.ci.29." 


BRBD5HRWS 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

PTY.   LTD. 


BRADSHAW'S    CHAMBERS 
238  FLINDERS  STREET 

MELBOURNE,  VICTORIA 
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INATTENTION 


The   Pelman   System 
Removes    the    Cause 


Your  mind  wanders  just  at  the  critical 
moment,  and  the  instructions  griven  you 
have  to  be  repeated,  or  you  go  away 
and  bung-le  the  whole  matter.  In  either 
case  you  suffer  in  the  estimation  of  your 
associates  or  superiors,  and  they  leave 
you  out  when  the  good  things  are  going. 

You  think  of  other  things  than  the 
matter  in  hand.  You  may  have  ability, 
but  you  have  not  the  faculty  of 
concentration,  of  close  attention,  and  yet 
if  you  are  to  do  really  good  work  you 
must  have  this  faculty.  Your  interest 
and  attention  must  be  so  keen  that  your 
whole   mind    is    given    over    to    absorbing 


the    big — and    the    little — things    pertain- 
ing to  your  work. 

The  Pelman  System  of  Mind  and 
Memory  Training  shows  you  how  to 
create  and  maintain  interest,  and  how  to 
concentrate.  It  prepares  your  mind  to 
take  vivid  impressions  of  what  you  have 
to  know ;  it  trains  you  to  classify  your 
knowledge,  to  retain  and  recollect  it  with 
certainty.  It  cultivates  self-confidence, 
quickens  your  perceptions,  and  makes 
you  thoroughly  efificient.  Write  for  our 
Booklet,  which  tells  exactly  what  the 
Pelman  System  does.  Write  the  Secre- 
tary, The  Pelman  School,  23  Gloucester 
House,   306   Flinders   Lane,    Melbourne. 


TAUGHT   BY    POST. 

The  PELMAN  SYSTEM  is 
Taught  by  Post  in  twelve  in- 
teresting leasone.  It  takes 
from,  tem  to  twelve  weeks 
to  oomplabo  the  course. 
Beneflt  begins  with  the  first 
I«ason,  and  the  interest  and 
attention  are  maintained 
throughout.  Write  now  to 
the  8ecret*ry,  THE  PELMAN 
SCHOOL.  23  Gloucester  House. 
396  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne. 


CUT    THIS    OUT    AND    POST   TO-DAY. 

To  the  Secretary, 

PELM'AN    SCHOOL    OP    MIND    AND    MEMORY, 
23  ■Glouc€«ter   Hou&e,   396    Flinders    Lane,  Melbourne. 
Please    send     your     free     book,     "  Mind     and     Memory 

Training." 

Na.me 

Address 
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Palmers  Reduce  the  Petrol  Bill 


77E 


Tl\e  Palmer  Patent  Cord  f.iund.it  on 
yields  ten  per  cent,  more  mile-iRe  per  gal- 
lon of  petrol  —the  famous  fouiKtatior,  built 
up  of  rubber,  insulated  fine  cotton 
strands,  multiplied  and  interwoven  with 
\he  structure  of  the  tyre  itself. 


Palmers  minimise  the  tyre  heat  that  in- 
vites destruction,  and  transmit  the  maxi- 
mum of  engine  power,  and  surmounting 
all.  Palmers  have  the  toughest,  most  en- 
during tread  ever  moulded  on  to  a  tyre. 


See    the    Tyre    or    Send    for    Lists 


PHILIPS 


"ARGA"  Gas-Filled  Lamps 


New  Type    SO  c.p. 


\\ij  11, iw  inf. oduced  the 
50  c.p.  "  -Arga  "  Lamp, 
uhirh.  being  gas-fiiled, 
gucs  a  light  of  unequ  illed 
steadiness.  The  purity 
and  softness  of  the 
"  .Arga  "  light  enables 
reading  .ind  other  work  re- 
quiring (lose  application  to 
be  undertaken  without 
strain 


Soft  White  Light 

The  Philips  "  Arga  ' 
gas-filled  lamp  is  made 
specially  for  general  house- 
hold use.  It  is  highly  effi- 
cient, and  householders 
will  do  well  to  install  this 
ld.mp,  which  is  the  most 
economical  on  the  market, 
and  the  last  word  in  elec- 
tric lamps. 
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ARGA  "-The  Lamp  for   Household  Use-"  ARGA" 


21-23    ELIZABETH    STREET,    MELBOURNE 
(Opposita   Craig,   WiMi^msan's). 


279   George  Street, 
SYDNEY. 

131    William    Street, 
PERTH. 

Gilbert  Builrlings, 

Giibart    Piac?, 

ADELAIDE. 

Harrison   Bros.   &  Co., 
LAUNCESTON. 
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The  Catechism  of  the  War 


IN  BOOK  FORM  AS 


STEAD'S 

WAR 


FACTS 


300    Pages    Crammed    with    Information 
about    Everything    Concerning    the    War 

/- 

To   STEAD'S  REVIEW  Readers  Only 

The  mass  of  information  which  has  been  given  during-  the  last  three  years 
in  Stead's  Review,  whilst  of  great  interest  at  the  time,  is  of  little  value  for  refer- 
ence, owing  to  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  the  questions  asked,  and  the  impos- 
siblity  of  indexing  the  replies  as  given.  Numerous  readers  have  pointed  this 
out,  and  have  urged  that  the  Catechism  should  be  reprinted  in  some  form  for 
handy  reference.  This  has  now  been  done.  Other  information  has  been  added, 
and  a  comprehensive  Index  makes  it  possible  to  quickly  find  any  fact  required. 
.\  Diary  of  the  War  and  inieresting  maps  add  further  to  the  value  of  this  unique 
production. 

The  preparation  and  production  of  such  a  book  is  exceedingly  costly,  and  the 
price,  if  it  were  published  in  the  ordinary  way,  could  not  be  fixed  at  less  than 
--'6.     But  it  will  be  supplied  through  the  post  only,  not  at  7/6,  but  5/-. 


Ttie  only  way  in  \f.hioh  a 
copy  can  bi  obtained  is  by 
using  this  coispon.  Fill  it  in 
at  once,  and  post  it  to  th's 
office,  as  only  a  lisniited  num- 
ber of  the  books  are  being 
printed. 


To   the   Manaaer,   Steads, 

182  Collins  Stre-.t,  Melbourne. 

Please  senfl  nie,  when  ready,  copy  of  STEAD'S 
\V.\U    PACT'S,   for   which   I  enclose  5/-. 

Nanr^ 

.\i.ldres9   


BBK 
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STEAD'S  REVIEW. 


Vebruary  23,  1918. 


The  European  War 


5/-  down 


Secures  the  Complete  Set,    in  cloth   binding,  shipped  to   you,  all    charges  pre- 
paid.    One  Guinea  on  delivery^the  balance  can  be  paid  in  monthly  payments 

of  One  Guinea  each. 


AGENTS  wanted  in  every  Town  and  County. 


Pleasant  and  Profitable  Work. 


Our  Remarkable   Special   Offer  to   You 

Other  books  may  be  DESIRABLE  ;    this  history  is   INVALUABLE.     It  gives 
you  the    Original    Official    Documents,   Essential    Official    Utterances,  Parlia- 
mentary Debates,  Diplomatic  Exchanges,  Military  Reports.     It  is   THE    ONE 
GREAT  WORK  OF  THE  DAY  that  you  ought  not  to  be  without. 

(See  page  opposite. ) 


Fehruary  23,  19J8. 
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The  European  War 


By  ^be  IRew  l^ork  ZTimcs 


Embodies  in  Ten  Teeming  Volumes  all  Notable  Events  of  the  War. 

10  Volumes— Over  6000  Pages— 480  Pages  Illustrations — 600  Pages  Cartoons  of  all  Nations. 
Official  Records  and  Documents  of    the    Great    War.  Not    a    History  of    Facts,   but  the  Facts  of 

History  Published  by   ®l|f  'Ntta  fork  Simro. 


THE  TREMENDOUS  SCOPE  OF  THE 
WORK. 
The  Richest  Literature  from  the  pens 
of  master  writers  of  the  world  evoked  by 
the  War;  the  mig-hty  battles;  official 
documents  and  manifestoes ;  records  of 
atrocities  compiled  by  investigating-  com- 
missions of  all  nations ;  the  work  of 
navies,  armies,  Zeppelins,  airplanes, 
"tanks,"  and  submarines;  hundreds  of 
illustrations,  rotogrravures,  half-tones, 
photog:rap'hs,  maps  and  cartoons — all 
these  and  other  fascinating-  features  give 
to  the  work  an  enduring  value.  And 
everything-  is  edited  in  a  wholly  fair  and 
candid  spirit 

OVER     SIX     THOUSAND     PAGES. 

The  set  consists  of  Ten  Large  Volumes, 

each  of  which  contains  more  than  six 
hundred  pag-es.  The  binding-s  are  of 
cloth,  -|-leather  and  full  leather,  and  the 
titles  are  g-old  tooled.  Each  volume 
abounds  in  striking-  illustrations  and  in- 
ternational cartoons. 

INTRODUCTIONS    AND     INDEXES. 

Each  volume  has  a  consecutive  narra- 
tive of  the  war  by  such  historical  authori- 
ties as  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  of  Harvard  University; 
Paul  Van  Dyke,  D.D.,  of  Princeton; 
Charles  Seymour.  Ph.D.,  of  Yale,  and 
Dr.  W.  E.  Lingelbach,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  Index  for  each 
volume  is  coimprehensive,  accurate, 
minute  and   convenient. 


Embraced  in  the  Volumes  are  the  Speeches,  Writ- 
ings, Discussions  and  Public  Utterances  of  snch 
Eminent  Authorities  as  : 

President  Wilson,  Lloyd  Georgre,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  William  H.  Taft,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey,  T.  von  Bethmann  Hollweg-, 
Pope  Benedict  XV.,  Marshal  Joffre, 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  Hugo  Muensterbeng-, 
Sir  Edward  Oarson,  Rudyard  Kipling, 
Maxim  Gorky,  James  Bryce,  Henryk  Sien- 
kiewicz,  Lord  Nort'hcliffe,  Maximilian 
Harden,  Geo.  Bernard  Shaw,  Gabriele 
d'Annunzio,  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  Count 
von  Bernstoflf,  Lord  Kitchener,  Joseph 
H.  Choate,  Conan  Doyle,  Cardinal  Mer- 
cier,  Arthur  James  Balour,  and  a  host 
of  others  no  less  celebrated.  To  name 
them  all  would  be  to  call  the  roll  of  the 
world's  scholarship  and  statesmanship. 

The  price  of  the  lo-Volume  Set  com- 
plete,   including   full    year's  subscription 

to  Current  History  Mag-azine,  is  £7/12/- 
in  cloth  binding-,  £q/i4l-  for  ^-leather, 
and  £12! ly/-  for  full  leather.  For  cash 
we  make  a  reduction  of  £1  on  the  cloth 
set.  But  if  you  prefer  the  "  use-the- 
books-while-you-pay-for-them-plan,"  we 
will  send  you  the  entire  cloth  set,  car- 
riag-e  prepaid,  after  receipt  of  5/-,  and 
the  balance  can  be  paid,  one  guinea  on 
delivery,  and  one  guinea  per  month  there- 
after. And  with  each  order  for  this  in- 
troductory edition  we  will  send  the  Cur- 
rent History  Magazine  for  a  full  year, 
without  extra  charge,   post  free. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  ORD ER.— These  introductory  Sets— a  limited  edition 
will  be  quickly  exhausted.  Cut  out  the  attached  Coupon,  write  on  it  your 
Name  and  Address,  enclose  5/-  with  it,  and  mail  to  me  AT  ONCE. 


Sole  Agent  for 
Australasia : 


ALBERT  A.  SNOWDEN  ""s'z:!!^' 


ALBERT   A. 


COUPON. 
(Please  fill  out  and  mail  at  once.) 

8NOWDEN,  25  O'CoNNELL  Street,  Siydnby. 


Please  send  m«  one  set  of  The  European  War  in  ten  volumes  in  Oloth  binding,  for 
which  I  agree  to  pay  you  £7/12/-  as  follows:  With  this  order  5  shillings;  One  Guipea  on 
delivery  of  set;  and  the  balance  in  consecutive  monthly  payments  of  One  Guinea  each. 
TitJe  to  remain  in  you  until  books  are  paid  for  in  full.  A  further  oondition  being  that  I 
am  to  receive  in  addition  Current  History  Magazine  for"  one  year. 


Name. 


Address. 


S.E.,    23/2/18. 


vin. 
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TECHNICAL 


THE    COMMONWEALTH     ENGINEER. 

The     only     Representative     Engineering 
Journal    pubilshed    in    Australia. 

The  Februaii'  issue  contains :  —  The 
Direct  Current  Generator  —  Fremantle 
Electric  Tramways  and  LigfhtinR-— Cen- 
tral Power  Station  for  Newcastle— Mel- 
bourne's Suburban  Electric  Tramways- 
Repairing:  a  Diesel  Engine  Crank  Shaft 
— Smoke  Abatement  and  Fuel  Economy 
— Newcastle  Harbour  Improvements — 
Maximum  Positions  of  Moving-  Loads 
on  Beams — Marine  Engineering  in  Aus- 
tralia— Depreciation  of  Power  Plants— 
Three-Wheel  Convertible  Road  Roller- 
News  of  the  Month. 

Annual  subscription,  6  6,  post  free; 
single  copy,  7d.   posted. 


CHEMICAL     ENGINEERING     AND 
MINING    REVIEW. 


The   Journal   for  the    Industrial    Chemist 
and    Mining    Engineer. 

The  February  issue  contains ; — The 
Coal  Situation— Eutectic  Alloys— The 
Low  Temperature  Cai-fbonisation  of  Coal 
—Use  of  Explosives  in  Metalliferous 
Mines — Returned  Soldiers  and  Prospect- 
ing—Description of  New  Rolling  Mill, 
etc.— Full  Budget  of  News   Items. 

Published  monthly.  Annual  subscrip- 
tion, 6/6,  post  free ;  single  copy,  7d. 
posted. 


We    carry    the    largest    stocks    of    technical    literature    in    Australia, 
list  cf  books  on  subject  in  which  you  are  interested. 

PETER    G.    TAIT 


Send  for 


273  George  Street,  Sydney 


90  William  Street,  Melbourne 


STOP   FORGETTING! 


Memory  is  the  Basis  of  all  Knowledge — 
the  Key  to  Success 

The  secret  of  business  and  social  suc- 
oe«3  is  the  ability  to  remember — viz.,  how 
many  fail  becauee  they  forget!  I  can 
make  your  mnd  a  perfectly  classified  in- 
dex, from  which  you  can  instantly  get 
facta,  figures,  names,  faeces,  thoughts, 
which  1  teach  you  how  to  store.  The  in- 
•truction  books  are  convenient  to  carry, 
and  are  specially  designed  for  soldiers  in 
camp,   train,  or  on  board  ship. 

The  Linnean  Memory  System 

is  taught  by  po«t.  Fill  in  coupon,  and  get 
full  particulars,  with  detailed  proofs  of  suc- 
cess. 

DON'T  FORGET!     DO  IT  NOW! 

Rev.  W.  H.  Beck,  Nelson.  N.Z. :  "Your  sys- 
tem is  rasv.  simple,  complrte.  and  rol.ahle. 
The  e.-ise  ,'ind  rapidity  with  which  dates, 
names,  mcid  n!s.  etc.,  can  be  memorised  is 
ast-oniBhing,  and  these,  when  wanted,  comft 
to   me   with   the   ulniost   certainty." 

Mr.  R.  Pearcb,  Student.  Telowri.  S-A. :  "It 
makes  all  branches  of  study  very  easy  and 
pl'3a«ant.  The  almanac  for  any  year  can  be 
leamt  in  two  minutes.  I  cnn  learn  history, 
geography,  foreign  languages,  ledger  folio's. 
eU'..  in  one-tiip.ntieth  of  the  usual  time  by  the 
application   of  your   system." 

Mr.  Jas.  Ure,  Teacher.  Prahran.  Victoria, 
writes:  "  Vour  system  for  ex.i.minations  makes 
a.  perfect  certainty  of  remembering  anything 
required." 


are  my 
Spectacles? 


VO    K.    IHiOWN.  211    SwansU)n    Street.  Melbourne 
Pleas-'  send   me  your  FREE   Book   "Memory 
Training." 

Name 

Address 


''ehruary  S3,  1918. 
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PoultrijJ^spmg 


And  Make  Money  ! 

Poultry-keeprg  properly  conducted  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating,  healthful, 
profitable,  and  usetui  occupations.  There  is  no  branch  of  Agriculture  and  scarcely 
anv  Industry  to-day  which  offers  greater  opportunities  than  the  Poultry  Industry. 
No  iiid  ijiiry  is  growing  faster  than  this  one. 

Thousands  of  people  in  all  parts  of  Australia  are  making  from  £'00  to  £500  a 
yrar  in  theii  spare  time  by  Poultry-keeping,  while  those  who  have  entered  into  it  as 
a  busine.«9  make  from  £1000  to  £3000  a  year  in  numbers  of  cases,  and  this  is  quite 
possible  if  the  business  is  conducted  scientifically. 

Scientific  Poultry  Farming  can  be  learnt  and  started  by  anyone— both  m«*n 
and  women.  The  business  can  be  commenced  on  the  smallest  scale  involving  a 
very  small  outlay,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  what  you  can  make  out  of  it. 

You  Can  Begin  in  Your  Own  Back  Yard 

You  do  not  require  a  large  block  of  land  for  Poultry  Farming.  The  modern 
inten.«ive  system  of  Poultry  Culiure  makes  it  posbibie  for  you  to  rear  a  very  large 
number  of  birds  successfully  and  with  profit  on  a  very  limited  space. 


FREE 


ILLUSTRATED 

BOOKLET ! 


"  Money    in    Poultry "   is  the 

title  of  our  Ilhistra'ed  Booklet 
which  gives  you  an  interesting 
insight  into  the  Poultry  BuMiiess, 

and  which  every  person  interested  in  Making  Money  out  of  Poultry  should  posses'^. 

Send  just  your  nA-.^e  aid  addre'^s     now— for  vour  copv,  en.  losing  3d.  in  stamps  to 

cover  co»t  of  posiage,  and  we  will  send  it  to  you   at   uuce,   also   our   interesting 

Literature  on  Poultry  Farming. 


The  Southern  School  of  Poultry  Culture, 

111   Exchange  Corner, 
Pitt  and  Bridge  Streets Sydney,  N.S.W. 
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WHATEVER— 
WHEREVER— 
WHOEVER 


YOU  ARE,  yon  need  efficiency  if  you 
desire  to  succeed.  Our  business  for 
twenty  years  has  been  to  make  the  de- 
termiued  and  ambitious  eflicieut.  We 
specialise  in  business  efficiency — by 
training  office  men  to  become  compe- 
tent and  qualified  Bookkeepers  and 
Accountants. 

PRACTICAL    TRAINING. 

is  the  great  force  which  makes  one  a 
success — lack  of  it  leaves  one  possessed 
of  an  undeveloped  brain  and  a  ringing 
sense  of  incompetency. 

"  What  was  good  enough  for  our 
fathers  is  good  enough  for  me,"  has 
been  the  rust-eaten  motto  of  many 
people.  This  will  not  do  NOW.  This 
is  the  age  of  progress — of  efficiency. 
Success  is  almost  entirely  a  matter  of 
right  mental  training. 

Success   lies    within    YOU. 

So  why   be  discouraged? 

Exercise  your  latent  talent  and  in- 
herent ability.  Remember,  whatever 
your  ambition,  you  can  achieve  it. 
You  are  never  beaten  unless  you  are 
discouraged;  no  circumstances,  how- 
ever adverse  they  may  appear  on  the 
face,  can  imprison  a  determined  will. 
People  of  determination  have  made  the 
world  progress. 

Add  to  your  determination  sound, 
practical  education  along  the  liijes  we 
teach,  and  success — happiness  in  your 
life  work — is  yours. 


By  masternig  our  Accountancy 
Course,  and  winning  your  degree  os  a 
quaiified  accountant,  you  will  increase 
yoxtr  salary,  and  c"i'W  greater  respect 
and  power. 

Our  methods  have  been  proved  during 
twenty  years'  hard  experience,  and 
they  will  not  fail  in  YOUR  case! 

PRIVATE,     PRACTICAL     AND 
INDIViDUAL. 

These  are  the  three  cardinal  features 
of  our  very  successful  methods  of  teach- 
ing  Accountancy. 


FREE    BOOK. 

We  have  published  a  handbook  of  in- 
formation for  clerks  and  office  men,  to 
enable  them  to  fully  consider  their 
position  in  life,  and  how  best  to  assure 
promotion  and  more  money. 

A  copy  will  be  iwsted  free  upon  re- 
quest, if  accompanied  by  this  adver- 
tisement. 

Write  for  a  copy  TO-DAY". 

Ask    for   "  Accountancy    1918." 

"Every  young  tusinetB  man  should 
road  this  instrucliiL'  handhook,  and 
carefully  consider  the  opportunities 
offered  as  explained  therein." — Vide 
Press. 
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Director:  C.   V.   ROBERTSON,   F.P.A..   F.I.A.V.,   F.F.I.A.,   F.C.F. 
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''  LINCOLN-STUART  "  Tailoring 

Cannot   Fail   to   Give   YOU 
Satisfaction 

When  you   order  a   "  Lincoln-Stuart  "   Tailored   Suit, 
there's  one  thing-  you  can  be  absolutely  sure  of,  and 

that  is,  that  it  will  give  you 
satisfaction  from  every  point 
of  view.  All  things  con- 
sidered, the  suit  that  does 
give  you  satisfaction  is  the 
only  suit  worth  buying. 

The   Factors  of 

"  Lincom-Stuart " 

Suit-Satisfaction  are: 

MATERIALS 

OF 

RELIABLE 


Patterns,  Copy  of 
Mail  Order  Cata- 
logue, Tapes,  and 
Self  -  Measurement 
Forms,  etc.,  are 
Post  Free  to  any  ad- 
dress on  application. 


QUALITY 

Not  a  yard  of  stuff  that  we 
cannot  certify  to,  being 
stocked. 

HONEST     TAILORING.— 

Every  garment  having  to 
please  you  before  you  pay 
for  it. 

UNIQUE      VALUE.— Our 

policy  of  giving  our  clients 
the  benefit  of  our  buying, 
ensuring  the  maximum 
possible  at  the  price. 

£3  3s.  to  £7  7s. 

is  the  Price  Range  at  which  we  can  please 
you,  and  we  guarantee  satisfaction  under 
penaltv  of  a  full  refund. 

Lincoln,  Stuart  &  Co. 

Pty.  Ltd. 
Tailors    and    Outfitters 

FLINDERS    STREET,    MELBOURNE 
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"We're  Not  Satisfied 
Unless  You  Are" 


Permanent  business  isn't  built  up  by  single 
sales — it's  the  man  that  comes  back  that 
counts. 

It's  to  our  own  interests  to  satisfy  our  cus- 
tomers. In  adhering  strictly  to  this  policy 
we  sometimes  lose  over  a  transaction,  but  we 
realise  that  in  the  long  run  it  pays  us  well. 

We  desire  a  real  friendship  to  exist  between 
the  "  MUTUAL"  and  its  patrons —a  feeling 
of  confidence  and  satisfaction  which  only 
"square"  dealing  will  engender. 

Our  previous  success  and  our  high  reputation 
to-day  are  attributable  to  this  satisfaction- 
giving  policy,  and  to  no  department  is  this 
more  applicable  than  to  the  Tailoring,  which 
is  rapidly  advancing  to  the  foremost  position, 
winning  its  way  by  the  superiority  of  cut 
and  workmanship  exhibited  throughout  every 
garment,  and  our  genuine  endeavours  to 
please  you  in   every  respect. 

GIVE  US  THE  OPPORTUNITY  of  proving 
the  truth  of  these  statements.  ORDER 
YOUR    AUTUMN    SUIT    at 

The   MUTUAL 


Where  cv—ything  Opp.  FLINDERS   ST.    STATION, 

is  the  best 
by  actual  test. 


MELBOURNE. 
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YOU,  who  look  upon  a  hazy  and  indefinite  future;  YOU, 
who  feel  the  pinch  of  straitened  circumstances;  YOU,  who  are 
ambitious  to  succeed,  and  anxious  to  obtain  MORE  MONEY 
—should  seek  the  Independence  and  Security  which  specific 
TRAINING  alone  can  give. 


GOVERNMENT     POSITIONS.— There 

are  excellent  opportunities  for  earnest 
men  and  women — opening:s  are  continu- 
ally occurring".  These  safe  and  sound 
positions  are  recommended  to  those 
ready  to  Rfive  honest  service.  A  com- 
bination of  character  and  ability  counts 
as  conclusively  in  Government  Employ- 
ment as  outside. 

We  prepare  for  prospective  vacancies 
and  promotions  in  all  departments  of 
State   and   Commonwealth   Service. 


PERSONAL  ADVANCEMENT.— De- 
termine that  this  New  Year  will  see  you 
embarked  on  a  Salary-Raising-  Course  of 
Instruction  in  the  subject  that  best  suits 
your  aptitude,  inclination,  or  ambition. 
Success,  Security,  and  MORE  MONEY 
will  follow  if  you  focus  on  SPECIAL 
ABILITY  for  SPECIAL  WORK. 

Whether  you  are  situated  in  Town  or 
Country  we  can  train  you. 


Write   NOW,    while   you   are    KEEN   about   it, 

for    our     big     FREE      Illustrated     Handbook, 

"  CHOOSING    A    CAREER." 
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Pirie  Street,  Adelaide. 

Creek  Street,  Brisbane. 


E7-»>"iry  among  your  fr  ends  will  put  you  in  touch  with  successful  Stott  students. 
Their   advice   will   be   to  get  started   AT    ONCE. 
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CUTTING   STEAMERS   IN   TWO   FOR   TEANSTORT  TO   THE    ATLANTIC. 
Tbe  Lake  steamer  North   Wind  being  cut  in  two  sections. 
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THE    CAMBRAI    OFFENSIVE. 
1.  Tanks    go     into    action. 


2.  A   tank   moving   to   attack   down    what  was  once   a   main   street. 


atead's  Kevie-w,  21/S/18. 
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The  First  Peace  Treaty. 

The  last  fortnight  lias  been  full  of  im- 
portant happenings.  Peace  with  the 
Ukraine  was  fcl lowed  by  the  official  retire- 
ment of  Russia  from  the  struggle,  leaving 
the  enemy  in  possession  of  Poland  and  the 
Baltic  Provinces.  The  ending  of  hostilities 
with  the  Russians  must  inevitably  compel 
peace  with  Roumania.  The  Central 
Powers,  that  is  to  say,  have  now  only  their 
western  and  Italian  fronts  to  hold.  All 
danger  from  the  east,  all  chance  of  Russia 
striking  them  in  the  back  whilst  Allied 
forces  are  hurled  at  them  in  France  have 
disappeared.  If  it  is  to  be  war,  if  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  negotiated  peace  are  doomed 
to  failure,  then  we  can  well  understand  the 
great  anxiety  shown  b\  Lloyd  George  in  his 
recent  speech  in  Parliament.  Freed  from 
Russian  danger,  the  Austrians  can  devote 
their  entire  energies  to  dealing  with  Italy, 
whilst  the  Germans  can  concentrate  all  their 
forces  in  Flanders  and  France.  Not  only 
does  the  final  defection  of  Russia  liberate 
German  and  Austrian  soldiers  who  have 
been  tied  to  the  eastern  front,  it  also  sets 
free  enemy  'fighters  who  ha\-e  been  prisoners 
in  Russia.  Official  estimates  issued  from 
Petrograd  in  pre -revolution  days  placed 
these  prisoners  at  2,000,000,  and  it  is  pretty 


safe  to  assume  that  at  least  half  this  number 
were  really  captured  by  the  Russians,  and 
will  in  due  course  return  to  Germany  and 
Austria.  These  released  prisoners  alone 
will  form  a  formidable  armv,  prove  a  heavy 
reinforcement  to  the  forces  at  Hindenburg's 
command. 

Russia  Finally  Out  of  the  Struggle. 

It  is  true  we  are  assured  that  great  num- 
i)ers  of  these  men  have  settled  down  in 
Russia  and  Siberia,  and  will  not  return  to 
fight,  but  it  would  be  amazing  if  a  reallv 
large  proportion  decided  to  remain  per- 
manently in  Russia.  We  are  prone  to  forget 
that  all  these  men  have  family  ties,  and 
that  the  great  majority  must  be  as  anxious 
to  get  home  again  as  would  Australian  or 
English  war  prisoners  be.  I  am  afraid 
that  we  must  reckon  on  practically  all  the 
German  soldiers,  at  any  rate,  going  back 
to  Germany  as  soon  as  transportation  per- 
mits. There  are  those  who  cheerfully  assert 
that,  owing  to  the  chaotic  condition  of 
affairs  in  Ru.ssia  it  will  still  be  necessary 
for  the  enemy  to  keep  large  armies  on  the 
frontier,  and  that,  therefore,  the  peace 
made  at  Brest-Litowski  will  really  advan- 
tage them  little.  A  moment's  thought  shows 
the    foolishness    of    this    assumption.      Not 
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only  have  the  Russian  armies  disinte.2;rated, 
even  if  a  great  force  could  be  collected  to- 
gether to  strike  across  the  frontier  it  would 
lack  proper  equipment,  and  the  whole  .sad 
story  of  the  heroic  struggles  of  the  Russian 
armies  loudlv  (k'monst rates  that  troops  ill- 
supplied  with  the  latest  and  most  up-to-date 
artillerv.  and  huge  quantities  of  shells,  have 
not  the  slightest  chance  of  success.  Long 
before  a  notable  body  of  soldiers  could  be 
assembled  at  anv  point  on  the  eastern  front 
the  enemy  would  know  of  it.  and  a  quick 
concentration  of  a  small,  but  magnificentlv 
armed  and  well-trained  force,  would  be  all 
that  was  necessary.  To  lead  unarmed  men 
against  such  an  enemv  would  be  suicidal, 
and  the  Germans  know  it.  A\'hat  our  hope- 
ful critics  .seem  to  fail  to  realise  is  that 
there  is  no  longer  anv  Russian  army.  There 
has  been  no  efficient  striking  force  on  the 
Russian  frontier  for  months.  If  we  had  no 
other  sources  of  information  Llovd  George's 
speech  would  entirely  (k'mnnstrate  this. 
His  declaration  that  the  enemv  had  already 
transferred  huge  bodies  of  troop.s  from  east 
to  west  effectively  shatters  the  smug  com- 
placencv  of  those  who  fondly  believe  that 
Russia  still  threatens  the  enemy.  All  that 
the  Germans  need  in  the  east  is  a  strong 
police  force  to  keep  order  in  the  Provinces 
thev  at  present  occupv,  until  such  time  as 
these  shall  have  set  up  some  form  of  stable 
go\wnment. 

It  Peace  With  Russia  Means. 

We  mav  take  it,  then,  that  the  result  of 
Fhe  Brest-Litowski  conference  is  to  enable 
'Icrmanv  to  at  once  reinforce  her  western 
armies  bv  a  million  men.  and.  later,  when 
the  prisoners  get  back,  l>v  another  quarter 
million  or  so.  Further,  that  peace  with 
Ukrainia.  and  the  coming  peace  with  Rou- 
mania.  will  liberate  mere  than  a  million 
Au.strians.  who.  should  the  enemv  General 
Staff  decide  to  again  strike  at  Ttalv,  Avould 
storm  down  into  Lomhardy  from  the  Tren- 
tino.  Llovd  George  admits  that  already 
the  German  armies  in  the  west,  thanks  to 
Russia's  collapse,  have  been  much  more  for- 
midablv  strengthened  than  have  the  Allied 
armies  bv  the  arrival  of  the  Americans. 
Obviouslv  then  during  iqi8  that  condition 
of  affairs  must  continue,  and  only  when 
the  mightv  .American  armies  have  arrived 
in  France,  can  the  Allies  look  for 
actual  numerical  superiority  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  assume  a  great  offensive. 
Victorx  in  the  field  is  the  first  string  to  our 
bow.  and.  as  T  have  shown,  owing  to  the 
defection  of  the  great  Muscovite  nation, 
that  string  is  not  likely  to  wing  the  arrow 


of  triunii)hant  success  this  vear.  Our  other 
string — attrition  and  the  starvation  of  the 
(Vntral  peoples  by  means  of  blockade — has- 
recently  been  tautened,  but  the  treaty  of 
Brest-Litowski  must  fxully  slacken  it. 

Will  Germany  Get  Food? 

Russia  is  on  tlie  verge  of  starvation,  say 
our  optimists,  therefore  this  regrettable 
peace  will  in  realitv  not  relieve  the  food 
situation  in  Germany  and  Austria  in  the 
least.  Indeed,  the  acquisition  of  Poland 
and  the  other  Provinces  ijieans  that  Germany 
has  other  famished  jyeoples  thrust  on  her 
hands,  so  that  actuallv.  instead  of  benefit- 
ing, the  enemv  will  ha\e  increased  burdens 
to  carrv.  That  sounds  a  good  argument, 
but  its  fallacv  is  onl\  too  easilv  cxjiosed. 
First  of  all,  whilst  Russians  are  admittedly 
starving,  in  certain  districts,  that  is  due  to 
the  hopeless  condition  of  the  railwavs,  and 
to  the  refusal  of  the  peasants  to  sell  their 
produce  for  paper  money.  Even  if  we  as- 
sume that  last  vear  the  mujiks  and  the  small 
farmers  neglected  to  cultivate  their  fields 
and  grew  only  enough  to  supplv  their  own 
needs  the  great  harvests  of  1914,  19 15  and 
19x6  cannot  all  have  disappeared,  \luch, 
of  course,  may  have  been  wantonly  de- 
stroyed, but  much  must  remain  stored  where 
it  was  grown,  in  South  Russia.  The  depre- 
ciated paper  rouble  failed  to  purchase  anv- 
thing  from  the  jieasant,  but  German  gold 
will  ine\itably  act  as  a  magnet,  which  will 
ciuickly  draw  sui)j)lies  across  the  frontier, 
and,  if  need  arise,  Germany  has  plenty  of 
gold  available.  Our  blockade,  cutting  her 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  made  it  im- 
possible for  her  to  get  supplies,  and  she 
had,  therefore,  no  occasion  to  send  any  gold 
out  of  the  countrv.  But  it  is  unlikelv  that 
any  gold  would  he  needed.  The  Rus.sians 
have  got  hack  to  (he  old  method  of  barter, 
and  the  peasant,  in  urgent  need  of  clothes, 
of  implements  and  other  necessaries,  will 
readily  exchange  his  cattle,  and  sheep,  and 
pigs,  and  wheat,  for  these.  The  rouble, 
originallv  worth  2/1.^.  is  valued  at  less  than 
5(1.  to-day.  and  outside  the  towns  would -not 
purchase  anything  like  ^d.  worth  of  .sup- 
plies. The  mujik  is  suspicious  of  paper 
money,  and  no  wonder.  The  traveller 
through  Siberia  with  his  pocket-book  bulging 
with  notes,  fares  far  worse  than  he  who 
takes  some  old  clothes  with  him,  for  a  worn 
coat  has  real  value,  and  a  rouble  has  none 
just  now. 

What  the  Disappearance  of  Russia's  Armies 
Means. 

If  we  even  go  so  far  as  to  assume  that 
there  are  no  superfluous  supplies  at  all  in 
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South  Russia,    with   an   assured  market   at 
liand,   the  peasants  will  quickly   get  busy, 
and  wheat   will   be    available    in    August. 
In      this     connection,      it      is       significant 
that     the     most     advanced     methods     of 
•cultivation  are  employed  in  the  rich  lands 
of    Podolia,     Poltava,     Karkoff   and   Kieff. 
Provinces    immediately    contiguous    to    the 
Austrian  border.     It  is  easier  to  send  pro- 
duce from  these    districts    to    the  Central 
Empires    than    to    send    it    to    Petrograd, 
^loscow  or  Odessa.     Russia  is  a  great  pro- 
ducer of  flax,   and  much  of  it  is  grown  in 
the  Baltic  Provinces.     Now  that  settlement 
of  the  occupied  territory  is  being  taken  in 
band,   the  resources  of   Poland,   Courland, 
Livonia,   and   the  rest  will   undoubtedly  be 
more  available  than  they  have  been  hitherto. 
Even  if  turmoil  continues  in  Russia,  if  rail- 
ways continue  disorganised  and  communica- 
tion   remains    difficult     Germany     will_  get 
food  and  certain  other  things  from  Ukrainia, 
Roumania  and  the  occupied  territories  which 
she  failed  to  get  last  vear.     If  the  magnet 
■of  enemy  gold  draws  supplies  from  Russia 
proper   then   great   quantities   of   wool    and 
cotton,  of  'beef  and  mutton,   of  petroleum 
and  flax  will  pour  into  the  markets  of  Ber- 
lin and  Vienna.     To  my  mind  it  is  sheer 
foolishness   to  pretend  that   the   going  out 
of   Russia   will   not  have  any   very   serious 
result  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Al.lies.     The 
actual  conclusion  of  peace  at  Brest-Litowski 
is  a  small  matter.     The  damage  was  done 
before  then  when  the  Russian  armies  began 
fo  melt. 

A   Late  Realisation  of  the  Situation. 

It  is  amazing  to  me  to  find  people  who 
regard  the  peace  treaty  as  a  staggering  blow 
to  the  Allies,  but  who,  until  it  was  con- 
cluded, regarded  Russia  as  still  a  force  to 
be  reckoned  with,  whereas  Russia  was  ob- 
viously out  of  it  months  ago.  Even  tho.se  in 
high  authoritv  seem  to  have  fa*iled  to  realise 
that,  for  we  find  Mr.  Lloyd  George  stating 
that  his  announcement  of  last  November, 
that  the  War  Council  was  not  intended  to 
have  executive  functions,  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that  Russia  would  not  cease  to 
be  a  factor  in  the  struggle.  Her  disappear- 
ance was  the  reason  why  supreme  authority 
had  to  be  vested  in  the  War  Council  for 
■"  the  situation  had  become  very  much  more 
menacing."  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
British  Prime  Minister  told  us  nothing  but 
the  bare  truth — the  situation  is  far  more 
menacing  to-day  than  it  has  ever  been. 
It  was  perfectly  obvious  that  this  spring 
would  bring  peace  by  negotiation,  or  far 
more  furious  war  than  we  had  experienced 


hitherto,  and  it  behoved  those  charged  with 
the  direction  of  national  affairs  to  prepare 
for  both  contingencies.  To  ])ri'pare  for 
them,  not  in  February,  1918,  but  in 
November,    191 7. 

The  RafTalo  Plan. 

In  the  latter    month    Mr.   Lloyd    George 
went  to  Italy  and  there  had    a  conference 
with  French  and  Italian  leaders.     The  re- 
sult was  the  announcement  of  the  creation 
of   a   new    Inter-Allied    General    Staff,  the 
head  of  which  was  to  be  Count  Cadorna— 
the  Italian  General  who  had  just  suffered 
disaster — with   General    Foch   and   General 
Sir  Henry   Wilson   as  colleagues,    and   the 
formation  of  a  Supreme  War  Council,  "  for 
the    more     efficient    co-ordination    of     the 
Entente  military  energies  and  a  more  vigor- 
ous  prosecution  of   the  war  along  definite 
and  unified  lines."     As  the  conference  took 
place  at  Raffalo,  near  Genoa,  the  scheme  is 
generally    known    as   the    "  Raffalo  plan." 
It    was     when    explaining   this  that   Lloyd 
George  made  his  "  brutally  frank  "  speech 
in  Paris.     His  speech,  and  the  plan  itself, 
roused  a  storm  of  opposition  in  England, 
and  brought  about  a  political  crisis.      The 
Prime  Minister  tided  this  over  by  declaring 
that  the  Council  "  was  to  have  no  executive 
power  whate\'er,  was  to  be  merely  advisory, 
that  final  decisions  in  the  matter  of  strategy 
and  the  distribution  and  movements  of  the 
various  armies  in  the  field  would  rest  with 
the  several    Governments   of    the   Allies." 
The   fear  expressed   by  the  critics  of   the 
Raffalo  plan  was  that  it  would  bring    the 
commanders  in  the  field  under  political  con- 
trol, for  the  War  Council  was  to  consist  of 
"  the  Prime  Minister  and  a  member  of  the 
Government  of  each  of   the  great   Powers 
whose  armies  are  fighting  at  the  front  " — 
entirely   a  civilian   body.       Now,    however, 
the  Allies  realise  that  Russia  is  definitelv 
out  of  it,  and  have  suddenly  wakened  up  to 
the  fact  that  the  whole  situation  has  become 
menacing.      Whilst   the   absolute   surrender 
of    power    by    the   representatives    of    the 
people  is  abhorrent  to  a  democracy,  there 
can  be  no  question  whatever  that  divided 
command  has  always  made  for  inefficiency. 
One  of  the  greatest  advantages  the  enemy 
have  always  had  over  us  is  that  their  armies 
■  mo\"ed  as  one,  on  a  common  plan,   whereas 
ours   did  not.      If   the   British   attacked   at 
the  Somme  enemy  troops  were  immediately 
rushed  to  the  spot  from  the  Verdun  sector 
or  the  Flanders  front,   but  when  the  Ger- 
mans  threw    their    masses    at   Verdun    the 
French  had  to  rely  entirely  upon  themselves 
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to  rcDulst-  the  assault.  When  the  Germans 
thrust  at  Vpres  the  British  had  to  rally 
their  reserves  lo  hold  the  ]X)sition.  There 
was  no  rapid  rush  of  Allied  tr(X)ps  irrespec- 
ti\e  of  nationalitv  to  repel  attack. 

Unity  of   Control   Absolutely   Essential. 

Clearlv  if  the  nu-niy  offensive  l>ecame 
still  more  formidable,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  concentrate  all  available  forces 
to  resist  it.  and  it  is  only  common  sense  to 
mike  arrangements  wherebv  this  can  be 
done  smoothly  and  effectively.  It  may  be 
aj^ainst  all  our  dem(x:ratic  upbringing  to 
hand  the  conduct  of  the  war  entirely  over 
to  a  Council  in  wliich  Great  Britain  might 
easily  l)e  outvoted,  to  acquiesce  in  our  troops 
Uing  controKtd  by  Frenchmen.  Belgians  or 
liaiiaiis.  but  having  already  done  violence 
to  our  dem  jcratic  principles  so  greatly  in 
order  that  the  war  miglit  l)e  prosecuted  with 
vigour,  to  rebel  now  seems  absurd.  Unity 
oi  control  is  the  only  sane  thing  now,  if,  in- 
stead of  trying  to  conclude  peace,  we  are 
determined  to  fight  on.  The  foe  we  have 
to  meet  was  never  so  formidable.  The 
Italian  disaster  has  thrown  the  Italian 
frcMit  into  line  with  the  western  one,  and 
from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Adriatic  there 
ought  to  be  unity  of  command.  This  front 
runs  almost  directly  south-east  from  West- 
ende  to  the  mouth  of  the  Piave  River, 
broken  by  Switzerland,  where  its  frontiers 
meet  those  of  Germany  and  France  west  of 
Basel,  and  those  of  Italy  and  Austria  at 
the  Stelvio  Pass.  When  the  Austrians 
smash  down  from  the  Trentino  towards 
Milan  or  endeavour  to  cut  through  to 
\*erona,  the  Italians  should  not  Ije  left  un- 
aided to  stand  the  terrific  sh(xk.  Nor 
should  the  French,  assailed  violently  in  the 
Campagne.  lack  immediately  British.  Italian 
or  American  reinforcements.  Experience  of 
German  methods  should  convince  us  that  if 
indeed  the  enemy  contemplate  dealing  a 
decisive  blow  in  the  spring,  nothing  will  be 
left  to  chance.  It  will  be  an  offensive  be- 
side which  even  that  of  Verdun  will  seem 
slight,  and  to  effectively  counter  it  will  re- 
quire the  utmost  resources  of  all  the  Allies. 
That  can  only  be  achieved  if  a  single  Gene- 
ral Staff  has  entire  comman<l  of  all  the 
.Miieij  armies  in  the  field. 

Political  Troubles  in  England. 

It  is  unlikely  that  anyone  would  contra- 
dict that,  but  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the 
^\'ar  Coimcil  proj^sed  by  Lloyd  George  is 
not  the  best  solution.  Its  members  are  poli- 
ticians, and  there  is  undoubtedly  the  danger 


tluit  {voliticai  control  over  the  commanders 
in  the  t'leld  might  be  exercised,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  militarv  efficiency.  For  so  astute 
a  tactician  in  the  political  held  Lloyd  George 
has  gone  about  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Raffalo  plan  in  extraordinary  fashion.  In- 
stead of  using  his  unrivalled  gifts  of  per- 
suasion he  llrst  of  all  deli\ers  a  lx>mbshell 
in  the  shape  of  his  brutally  frank  speech, 
then  denies  that,  though  he  had  denounced 
advisory  bodies  wholesale,  the  new  War 
Council  had  anv  executive  power,  and 
finally  agrees  to  the  granting  of  supreme 
executive  authority  to  the  Council  without 
even  mentioning  the  matter  at  all  to  Parlia- 
ment. No  wonder  the  representatives  of 
the  peojjle  are  angry.  It  is  not  what  he  did 
but  the  way  he  did  it  that  has  apparently 
set  up  the  backs  of  a  large  minority  in  the 
House.  He  obviouslv  intends  to  bluff  it 
through,  but  it  is  f<x)lish  to  deny  that  he 
has  greatly  weakened  his  own  position. 

Lloyd  George's  Position. 

It  i.s  very  doubtful  whether  he  will  be 
able  to  get  Parliament  to  agree  to  a  further 
extension  of  its  life,  and  if  he  has  to  face 
a  general  election  on  the  new  franchise,  he 
cannot  ho{je  to  win  back  to  power.  He 
holds  office  at  present  thanks  to  the  Conser- 
vatives, and  to  the  political  truce,  which 
Mr.  Asquith  has  scrupulously  kept  thus  far. 
The  old  leader  of  the  Lilx*rals  controls  the 
party  organisation,  whilst  Lloyd  George 
and  his  few  personal  followers  have  no 
electoral  machine  at  all.  He  would  have  to 
rely  upon  his  friends  the  Conservatives  to 
carry  him  back  to  office.  They  might  pos- 
srblv  secure  a  majority  over  the  Asquith  fol- 
lowing, but  not  over  Liljeral  and  Labour 
together,  and  Lalx)ur  will  be  a  very  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  situation.  Mr.  Hender- 
.son  is  alreadv  at  work  organising  for  the 
election.  He  is  in  touch  with  the  workers, 
whilst  the  leaders  in  Parliament  are  no 
longer.  He  proposes  to  run  a  Labour  can- 
didate for  almost  every  constituency,  and 
reckons  that  the  2.000.000  votes  the  new 
Franchise  Bill  will  add  to  Labour's  total 
will  enalile  him  to  lead  back  a  strong  and 
vigorous  party  to  Parliament.  Lloyd 
George  has  secured  the  support  of  the  pre- 
sent Labour  members,  but  he  rnay  not  get 
that  of  the  new  men.  The  differences 
which  have  developed  between  the  Par- 
liamentary leaders  and  the  rank  and 
file  outside  make  it  pretty  evident  that  many 
of  the  present  supporters  of  Lloyd  George 
in  the  House  will  not  be  there  after  the 
next  election.     The  Liberal  rump  that  has 
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followed  the  Prime  Minister  will,  perforce, 
have  to  ally  itself  with  the  Conservatives 
for  electioneering  purposes,  but  it  is  un- 
likely that  Lloyd  Georjje  would  find  his 
allies  as  pliant  as  Mr.  Hughes  did  his  at 
the  last  election.  Supiwirt  him  ihev  would, 
but  hardly  make  him  Prime  Minister  again. 

Peace  Prospects. 

Coming  from  the  Conference  at  Paris, 
Lloyd  George  declares  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  peace — and  regrets  it.  He  as- 
sures us  that  "he  is  profoundly  dis- 
appointed with  the  replies  made  by  the  Ger- 
man Chancellor  and  the  Austrian  Foreign 
Minister."  President  Wikson,  on  the  other 
hand,  whilst  strongly  criticising  von  Hert- 
l:ng's  reply,  finds  that  Count  Czernin  spoke 
in  "  a  very  fr'endly  tone."  Considers  that 
he  sees  the  "  fundamental  elements  of  peace 
with  clear  eyes,"  and  "  feels  that  Austria 
(an  respond  to  the  purpose  of  peace  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  United  States  with  less  em- 
barras.sment  than  couhl  Germany."  When 
we  read  the  criticisms  on  the  two  speeches 
we  again  reali.se  how  inadequate  were  the 
summaries  sent  us  here.  It  was  of  the  fir.st 
importance  that  we  should  know  what  the 
Austrian  P'oreign  Minister  said  in  his 
"  friendly  "  speech,  but  actually  the 
skim]iy  extracts  cabled  gave  little  or  no 
idea  of  what  he  actually  said.  From  the 
President's  repiarks  we  gather  that  he  ad- 
niitted  that  "  the  re-establishment  of  Poland 
was  an  international  concern."  that  "  Bel- 
gium must  be  evacuated  and  restored,  no 
matter  what  sacrifices  and  concession  that 
that  may  involve,"  and  "  that  national 
aspirations  must  be  satisfied  even  within  his 
own  Empire  in  the  common  interest  of 
Ku''ope  and  mankind."  These  are  all 
highly  important  admissions,  of  which 
hitherto  wt-  ha\e  been  in  entire  ignorance. 
After  reading  President  Wilson's  ad(3ress 
it  is  .somewhat  surprising  to  contemplate 
Lloyd  George's  statements.  According  to 
the  British  Prime  Minister,  Count  Czernin, 
so  far  frcm  admitting  that  national  aspira- 
tions must  be  satisfied  even  in  Austria  made 
the  bald  statement  "  that  it  was  none  of  the 
Allies'  business  to  enquire,"  and  Lloyd 
George  went  on  to  say  that  the  Austrian 
statesman  had  "  resolutely  refused  to  dis- 
cuss any  terms  which  might  be  regarded  as 
possible  peace  terms."  One  cannot  but 
wonder  whether  London  obtained  as  full  a 
report  of  the  Count's  statement  as  did 
Washington,  for  the  Prime  Minister  went 
on  to  sa)-  that  "  no  satisfactory  answer  had 
been  given  in  regard  to  Poland  and    Bel- 


gium," whereas  the  President  tells  us  that 
Czernin  said  Belgium  must  be  evacuated 
and  compensated,  and  that  the  Polish  ques- 
tion was  a  matter  of  European  concern  f 
Even  our  meagre  report  mentioned  that  von 
Hertling  declared  that  it  was  no  part  of  the 
German  programme  to  annex  Belgium  or 
the  occupied  parts  of  France. 

The   American    President    and    the     British 
prime  Minister. 

Lloyd  George's  method  of  dealing  witli 
the  speeches  of  the  enemv  statesmen  is  to 
declare  that  the  war  must  go  on,  and  that 
"  we  must  make  the  j)reparations  that  are 
necessary  in  order  to  establish  international 
right  in  the  world."'  Ha\-ing  definitely  de- 
cided that  there  is  no  hope  of  peace,  Llovd 
George  rightly  devotes  himself  to  preparing 
for  the  terrific  trial  ahead.  President  Wil- 
son on  the  other  hand  takes  up  the  two 
speeches  and  deals  with  them  seriatim — he 
continues,  that  is  to  say,  the  discussion  of 
peace.  The  President  finds  little  he  can 
agree  with  in  the  Chancellor's  speech  but 
is  evidently  strongly  inclined  to  accept  the 
Austrian  suggestion  and  enter  into  further 
negotiations. 

No  Military   Decision  This  Year. 

We  are  to  have  it  seems  another  long  and 
weary  year  during  which  we  must  strain 
our  every  endeavour  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  breaking  through.  Exhausted  bv  their 
efforts,  having  suffered  enormous  losses  in 
their  vain  attempts,  we  then  hope  to  find 
them  so  weakened  that,  with  American  help, 
we  can  crush  them  in  the  field.  That  ap- 
parently is  the  programme  before  us. 
Whether  it  will  be  more  successful  than 
those  which  ha\e  preceded  it  time  only  can 
show. 

At  Brest-Litowski. 

As  usual,  we  are  left  very  much  in  the 
dark  as  to  what  actually  happened  at  Brest- 
Litowski.  It  is  lamentable  that  this  should 
be  .so  because  we  know  that  the  Russians  at 
<iny  rate  send  out  full  accounts  of  the  pro- 
ceedings by  wireless  and  the  Germans,  too, 
give  their  version  to  the  world  by  the  same 
means.  What  object  there  can  be  in  with- 
holding publication  of  these  reports  it  is 
difficult  to  understand,  but  held  up  in  Eng- 
land they  obviously  are.  Therefore,  we  are 
reduced  to  piecing  together  the  meagre  in- 
formation whicli  has  come  through,  and  by 
other  events  endeavouring  to  judge  what 
must  ha\e  happened.  Peace  with  some 
Ukrainian   delegates  has  been  made;    that 
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much  we  do  know ,  hut  we  are  ignorant  as  to 
which  group  negotiations  were  carried    on 
with.    In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Cjormans 
appear  to  l)e  satisfied    that    the  Ukrainian 
question  has  been  settled,  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  it  would  seem  that  some  sort  of 
arrangement  had  been  come  to  between  the 
Rada  and  the  Soviets,  and  if  that  has  been 
done  internal  affairs  in  the  new  State  may 
soon  be  ex{)ected   to  reach   settU'ment.      It 
seems     certain    that     the     Austro-GfM-mans 
finally     induced     the   Ukrainians    to   make 
peace  by  promising  them  help   against  the 
Bolsheviki  and  the  Great  Russians,   rather 
than  h)y  offering  to  hand    over    Bukowina 
and  Galicia  for  inclusion  in  the  South  Rus- 
sian  Republic,    for,    in   the  peace  terms,   it 
is  distinctly  stated  that  the  pre-war   fron- 
tier between  Austria  and  Russia  is  to  be  re- 
established.    Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
violent  opposition  of  the  Poles  to  the  treaty 
by  the  stipulation  therein  that  the  Central 
Powers  are  to  evacuate  occupied  territory. 
This  suggests   that    Ukrainia   will  embrace 
the  whole  of  Volhynia,  for  only  in  that  pro- 
vince have  the  enemy  occupied  any  part  of 
what  may   be   regarded    as    South    Russia. 
Now   the   Poles,   although  only   forming   5 
per  cent,  of  the  rather  dense  ix>pulation  of 
Volhynia,  regard   the    western    portion    of 
that  pro\ince  as  belonging  to  Poland.     Still 
it  is  hardly  conccival)]e  that  they  could  have 
expected  to  get  any  of  it,-  and  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Polish  memlx^rs  in  the  Austrian 
Reichsrat,  the  draping  of  Cracow  with  crape 
suggest  that  ever  greater  violence  has  been 
done  to  their  aspiring  hopes.     If   actually 
the  boundaries  of  Ukrainia  have  been  fixed 
still    further    west    that    would    mean    that 
Lublin   would  be  lost  to  Poland,  and   the 
Vistula,   not  the  Bug,   would  frontier    that 
State. 

The  Poles  and  Ukrainia. 

The  difticulty  with  the  Poles  is  that  they 
dream  of  the  creation  of  another  Poland 
which  will  embrace  all  those  territories  once 
ruled  by  them  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  they 
refuse  to  rest  satisfied  with  less.  Not  only 
this,  but  they  appear  to  be  unable  to  arrive 
at  any  decision  amongst  themselves  as  to 
the  form  of  Government  best  suited  for 
them.  The  ethnical  boundary  of  Poland 
would  seem  to  be  the  Bug  River,  from  the 
Galician  frontier  to  Brest-Litowski,  and 
thence  due  north  to  Grodno,  but  the  Poles 
desire  to  include  within  their  new  domain 
all  the  territory  they  possessed  before  the 
first  partition  in  1772.  That  is  to  say,  all 
Galicia,  the  fertile    Ukrainian  provinces  of 


Podolia,    Kieff,  and   Volhynia,    the    White 
Russian  provinces  of  Podlesia  and  Minsk, 
the    Lithuanian  i)rovinces  of  Kovno,  Vilna, 
Grodno,    Vitebsk,    and    Mogileff,    and     the 
Baltic  province  of  Courland.     Such  a  dream 
is  of  course  utterly   unrealisable,   but  it  is 
possible  that  the  iianding  over  of  the  whole 
of  that  part  of  Volh\nia  occupie(i  by  the 
Central  Powers  to  Ulcrainia  is  the  first  defi- 
nite indication  to  the   Poles  that  the    best 
they   can   hope  for  is   the   restoration  of    a 
State  whose  boundaries  would  follow  those 
Prussia,   Russia    and    Austria    gave  to    the 
lesser  Poland  they  permitted  to  continue    a 
separate  kingdom  after  the  second  partition 
in   1793.     It  is  possible  of  course  that,   if 
Poland  came  in  as  a  third  member  of  the 
Austrian   Em})ire,    it  might  secure  Cracow, 
and  the  western  half  of  Galicia,  but  if    a 
semi -independent  State  is  to  be  created  it  is 
likely  to  have  even  less  territory  than  which 
used    to   be   known    as     Russian     Poland. 
What  is  quite  clear  is  that  the  Poles  consider 
that  they  have  been  sacrificed  in  favour  of 
the  Ukrainians.     But  whilst  they  show  this 
in  no   uncertain  manner  they  are  also  en- 
gaged   in   open    war   with    the    Great   Rus- 
sians,  the  only   people  who  might  possiblv 
force  the   Ukrainians  to  surrender  territory 
to  them.     The  fatal  differences  amongst  the 
Poles  makes  it  certain  that  in  the  end  out- 
side Powers  will  set  up  a  Gox'ernment  for 
them,  and  see  that  they  rest  quietly  under 
it.     If  the  anger  of  the  Poles  may  be  taken 
as  a  guide,  we  must  conclude  that  the  idea 
of     conciliating      them      by      creating      a 
greater  Poland  under  Austrian  control  has 
been  abandoned.     That  l:)eing  s6,  Germanv 
will  probal>ly  go  ahead    with  the  establish- 
ment  of   a    Kingdom  of   Lithuania   which 
would    include    all    the    (xcupied    territory 
to    the   east   of    Poland    proper    from    the 
Pripet   River  to  the  Gulf  of   Riga.     The 
inclusion  of  such  a  kingdom  in  the  German 
Empire  is  unlikely,   but  it  would  undoubt- 
edly  be   under  German   control.      Alreadv, 
as  we  see,  the  Poles  are  fighting  the  Rus- 
sians, .so  that  a  buffer  State  now  exists  be- 
tween Germany  and  her  old  enemv.     The 
peace   with    Ukrainia    makes   it   no    longer 
necessary   to  defend  the  Galician   frontier, 
and  the  coming  peace  with  Roumania  will 
finally  lil>erate  the  last  Austrian  force  from 
the  eastern  front. 

Roumania's  Hopeless  Plight. 

Cables,  it  is  true,  tell  us  that  the  Rou- 
manians are  resolved  to  defy  the  Central 
Powers  and  stand  or  fall  with  the  Allies- 
The  Roumanians  have  lovallv  stood  bv  us, 
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but  circumstances  will  prove  far  too  strong 
for  them,  and  they  will  be  forced  to  make 
p^ace  for  the  same  reasons  that  they  were 
forced  to  conclude  an  armistice  after  assert- 
ing that  they  would  never  do  so.  It  is 
quite  impossible  for  Great  Britain,  America 
or  France  to  send  King  Ferdinand  anv 
assistance  whate\er.  Not  a  single  sol- 
dier or  a  single  gun  can  now  reach  the 
Roumanians  from  the  outside.  To  the  east 
of  them  is  Ukrainia,  no  longer  at  war, 
pledged,  we  may  be  absolutely  sure,  not  so 
supply  war  materials  to  the  Roumanian 
army.  What  possible  advantage  will  it  be 
to  the  Allies  if  the  .brave  forces  of  King 
Ferdinand  are  wiped  out,  as  wiped  out  they 
would  inevitably  be  if  thev  prove  obdurate. 
Offered  Bessarabia — ^Ukrainia  must  have 
fallen  in  with  the  wishes  of  the  Central 
Powers  in  that  matter — the  Roumanians 
will  certainlv  accept  and  make  peace  even 
though  they  are  forced  to  hand  over  the 
Dobrudja  to  Bulgaria.  As  pointed  out 
last  time,  providing  the  Austro-Germans 
restore  all  the  territory  thev  now  occupy. 
Roumania  will  come  very  well  indeed  out  of 
the  bargain.  It  is  generally  understood  that 
the  Allies  offered  Roumania  Transylvania 
and  Bukowina  to  induce  her  to  enter  the 
war  against  Austria  and  Germany,  and  that 
the  Central  Powers  offered  her  Bessarabia. 
The  Roumanians  after  much  hesitation 
joined  the  Allies,  and  the  irony  of  the 
situation  is  that,  althouglh  badly  smashed 
by  the  Austro-Germans,  they  in  the  end 
get  Bessarabia  all  the  same !  Under  the 
circumstances  it  would  be  an  exceedingly 
lucky  bargain  if  only  the  Dobrudja  is  lost 
to  them,  and  they  win  their  old  province 
back  in  exchange.  Ere  these  lines  appear, 
peace  will  probably  have  been  made.  If 
it  has  not  been  signed  by  then  the  signa- 
tures will  probablv  be  appended  shortly 
afterwards. 

Disquieting  News  from  the  West  Front. 

As  far  as  the  situation  on  the  west  front 
is  concerned,  Lloyd  George's  speech  dis- 
closed its  gravitv,  and  other  statements 
made  by  Ministers  give  cause  for 
uneasiness.  The  Prime  Minister  ad- 
mitted that  last  vear  the  Allies  had  "  an 
overwhelming  superioritv  of  troops  on  the 
west  front,  but  gradually,  even  rapidly, 
that  superiority  had  diminished,  especially 
during  the  last  few  weeks.  During  19 17 
our  numerical  suj>eriority  was  "  overwhelm- 
ing," yet  what  real  progress  were  our 
forces  able  to  make  ?  They  made  a  slight 
advance  in  Flanders,  wiped  out  the  danger- 


out  salient  at  Ypres.  followed  the  retiring 
Germans  to  the  Hindenburg  line,  and 
launched  a  surprise  attack  at  Cambrai 
whose  success  was  quicklv  dimmed.  The 
French  storming  against  St.  Quentin  suf- 
fered a  bloody  reverse,  but  won  back  lost 
ground  at  Verdun  in  splendid  fashion. 
Here  and  there  slight  advances  were  made, 
but  there  was  no  real  indication  that  oiu* 
armies  ever  came  near  piercing  through  the 
enemy  defences.  Our  suj^eriority  is  now 
being  diminished,  die-spite  the  arrival  of 
500,000  American  soldiers  in  France,  and 
we  are  hastily  preparing  to  defend  our- 
selves against  the  anticipated  enemy  as- 
sault which  may  be  delivered  at  any 
moment  anvwhere  in  France,  Flanders  or 
Italy. 

Will  the  Blow  Fall  In  Italy? 

Despite  the  announcement  of  enemy  con- 
centration in  the  west,  I  should  not  be  at  all 
surprised  if  the  expected  blow  fell  on  Italy, 
not  on  France.  I  ha\-e  consistently  held 
the  view  that  neither  side  can  break  the 
French  front,  providing  always  that  the 
Allies  have  taken  the  reasonable  precautions 
German  preparations  suggest,  and  have 
plenty  of  reser^•e  defensive  lines  in  their 
rear.  To  suppose  that  these  precautions 
have  not  been  taken  is  to  assume  the  lessons 
of  the  last  three  years  have  been  wasted  on 
our  military  leaders.  In  Italv,  however,  the 
situation  is  altogether  different.  When 
spring  comes  again  and  the  Trentino  roads 
are  once  more  passable,  it  would  be  quite 
possible  for  the  Austro-Germans  to  sweep 
down  from  the  Trentino,  west  of  Lake 
Garda,  and  success  there  would  compel  re- 
tirement from  the  Piave  line.  If  the  enemy 
got  as  far  as  Brescia  the  Italian  armies 
would  have  to  fall  back  to  the  Adiage 
River,  abandoning  '  Venice,  Padua  and 
Verona  to  the  foe.  To  prevent  the  enemy 
from  cutting  right  through  to  Genoa  the 
Allies  would  have  to  hasten  great  reinforce- 
ments to  Italy,  thus  weakening  their  armies 
in  the  west.  Then  would  come  the  German 
thrust  in  France.  Whether  such  a  plan  is 
adopted  or  not  will  depend  upon  the  Aus- 
trians,  for  Austrian  troops  would  be  mainly 
emploved  in  an  Italian  campaign, 
and  the  Government  at  Vienna,  anxious 
to  secure  peace,  might  not  agree  to 
a  new  offensive.  From  the  German 
point  of  \iew,  it  would  obviously  be 
a  good  move,  as  it  would  drag  Allied 
troops  from  the  western  front  to  fight  Aus- 
trians  who  could  not  be  utilised  in  France 
or  Flanders,' would,  that  is  to  say,  compel 
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French,  British  and  American  soldiers  to 
^o  and  seek  fre-sh  opponents  who  couK]  not 
l)e  incki'^ed  to  mt^t  tlieni  save  in  Italy.  It 
would  be  the  Salonika  business  o\er  again 
on  a  more  formidable  scale.  The  Austrians 
may  refuse  to  assist  Germany  in  this  way, 
but  if  thev  consent  it  is,  I  think,  pretty 
obvious  that  the  immediate  danger  point  will 
l)e  in  Italv.  not  in  France.  A  successful 
otYensive  in  Italy  might  have  disastrous  con- 
sequences, apart  altogether  from  the  open- 
ing it  might  give  the  German  arniits  in  the 
west.  If  the  enemv  seriously  invaded 
Lombardy  it  would  cripple  Italy,  and  cut 
her  in  twain.  ThiS  would  throw  a  still 
heavier  burden  upjii  France  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, for  the  Italian  peninsula  could  then 
only  be  reached  by  water,  anrl  all  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  the  north  would  fall 
into  German  hands,  or  remain  isolated  and 
useless  so  far  as  Italy  and  her  armies  were 
■concerned.  The  need  for  regarding  the 
Italian  and  French  fronts  as  one  is  obvious 
enough,  but  the  tlecision  to  so  regard  them 
indicates  that  the  Allied  commanders  do  an- 
ticipate a  resumption  of  the  Italian  cam- 
paign in  the  near  future. 

The   Neutrality  of  Switzerland. 

Suggestions  art-  again  made  that  the  Ger- 
mans propose  to  send  trooi)s  through  Swit- 
zerland, but  the  advantage  of  so  doing  is 
not  very  a{)parent.  The  French  must  surely 
have  foreseen  such  a  contingency,  and  have 
made  all  provision  for  the  possibility  of  an 
enemy  thrust  through  Switzerland  at  Besan- 
con,  which,  if  successful,  would  compel 
the  withdrawal  of  the  army  of  Alsace,  and 
possibly  the  abandonment  of  Verdun.  But 
for  such  a  drive  to  succeed  the  Germans 
would  have  to  hnd  France  unprepared,  and, 
in  any  case,  they  would  have  to  reckon 
with  the  hardy  Switzers,  whose  prowess  in 
their  mighty  hills  in  times  past  does  not 
suggest  that  they  would  tamely  allow  their 
territories  to  be  overrun.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  no  use  blinking  the  fact  that  if  the 
German  military  chiefs  think  victory  can  be 
won  by  passing  through  Switzerland  they 
will  not  hesitate  to  send  their  armies  across 
the  frontier.  All  things  considered,  I  -do 
not  think  it  likely,  but  we  have  to  remembar 
that  if  a  decision  in  the  field  is  regarded  as 
necessary  Ix-fore  {)eace  can  Ix^  won,  the  Ger- 
mans will  take  great  risks,  but  calculated 
risks  always,  don't  forget. 

The  Shipping  Position. 

Submarine  sinkings  are  up  again,  and 
once  more  those  of  Italian  ships  are  propor- 


tionately far  the  heaviest.  This  shows  that 
the  underwater  craft  are  as  dangerous  as 
ever  in  the  Mediterranean.  I»rd  Jellicoe 
declares  that  thr  menace  is  by  no  means 
over,  and  strong!  \  deprecatt-s  the  confident 
utteranc.'-s  of  Ministers  on  the  subject. 
Whilst  his  statement  is  discjuieting.  far 
more  serious  is  the  official  announcement  of 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  concerning  the  tonnage 
which  had  bt-en  turned  out  of  British  yards 
last  vear.  Flovd  George's  o]>timistic  com- 
parisons had  led  e\  eryone  to  IxMieve  that  the 
output  of  1917  lagged  not  at  all  behind  that 
of  1913,  the  British  record  year  for  ship- 
building, and  all  calculations  as  to  the  out- 
put of  1 918  were  based  on  the  assumption 
that  at  least  a  million  more  tons  would  be 
launched  during  this  year  tiian  in  1917. 
Mr.  Bonar  I^w  stated.  "They  had  built 
1,163,474  tons  of  new  shijiping  during 
1917,  and  had  bought  170,000  tons 
abroad."  The  tonnage  built  in  19 13 
totalled  1,907.000  tons.  We  hoj>ed  a  great 
deal,  too,  from  the  American  shipyards, 
but,  accorrling  to  a  semi-official  statement 
issued  at  Washington,  only  900,000  tons  at 
the  outside  were  built  in  the  United  States 
during  19x7,  for  the  combined  tonnage  of 
the  two  countries  is  given  at  2,064.000 
tons.  Th '  same  statement  estimates  the 
submarine  sinkings  at  6,000.000  tons  dur- 
ing last  year.  Cables  from  America  are 
not  very  reassuring  ccncerning  shipbuilding 
at  tilie  present  moment,  as  they  refer  to 
squandered  money,  the  ordering  of  investi- 
gations and  strikes  in  shipyards.  How- 
ever, no  doubt  the  output  of  1918  will  be 
much  greater.  It  has  been  stated,  for  in- 
stance, that  at  least  a  million  more  tons 
W'ill  be  turned  out  from  British  yards  dur- 
ing 1918  than  came  from  th.-m  in  1917, 
and  America  promises  a  "  tremendous  in- 
crease." 

A  5  per  cent.   Increaoe  of  Production  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

It  is  iK)ssil)le,  though,  that  the  situation 
may  be  relieved  by  increased  ])roduction  in 
Great  Britain.  Even  if  shipbuilding  can- 
not keep  pace  with  sinkings  the  growing  of 
extra  crops  in  Allied  countries,  by  making 
the  }:)eople  less  and  less  dependent  on  sup- 
plies from  cvsTseas.  would  make  it  possible 
for  fewer  ships  to  transjxort  the  needed 
food.  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel,  former  Home 
Secretary,  declared  that  after  all  the  talk 
the  arable  area  in  the  United  Kingdom  had 
only  been  increased  by  5  percent.,  and  that, 
after  eight  months  wasted  over  National 
Service,  the  scheme  had  ended  in  confusion. 
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He  also  said  that  the  shipping  construction 
p>]an  had  been  a  great  disappointment.  It 
was  in  answer  to  his  criticism  that  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  gave  the  official  figures,  which 
certainly  confirm  Mr.  Samuel's  contention 
about  failure  in  shipbuilding.  In  reply  to 
the  declaration  that  only  5  per  cent,  more 
land  had  been  brought  under  cultivation, 
the  leader  of  the  House  said  that  an  addi- 
tional 1,000,000  acres  had  been  ploughed  in 

1917,  and  850,000  tons  more  cereals  and 
3.000,000  tons  more  potatoes  had  been  pro- 
duced. He  anticipated  the  cultivation  of  a 
further   800,000   acres   in   England  during 

19 18,  and  4.000,000  more  acres  were  to  go 
under  the  plough  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Now,  whilst  these  figures  sound  comforting 
they  actually  prove  Mr.  Samuel  right  in 
what  he  said.  Tlie  arable  land  in  the  United 
Kingdom  before  the  war  was  19,500,000 
acres,  so  that  the  1,000,000  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  is  just  about  5  per  cent,  in- 
crease. In  1 9 14  the  potato  crop  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  7,500,000  tons;  in 
1916  it  was  5,500,000  tons,  so  that  actually 
the  1917  crop  was  only  1,000,000  tons  more 
than  that  of  an  ordinary  year.  The  850,000 
tons  more  cereals  is  a  difficult  figure  to  com- 
pare with  ordinary  production  as  returns  are 
made  in  bushels  and  oats,  barlev  and 
wheat  differ  greatly  in  weight.  However, 
roughly  in  19 15  there  were  6.000,000  tons 
of  cereals  prorluced  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
so  that  the  increase  is  notable,  though  the 
crops  of  19 1 6  were  smaller  than  tho.se  of 
1915.  Still  the  10  of  12  per  cent,  in- 
crease shown  does  not  go  very  far  towards 
meeting  the  75  per  cent,  increase  needed  if 
Great  Britain  is  to  he  self-supporting,  and 
France  and  Italy  have  to  be  considered 
also. 

Swedish  Intervention  Certain. 

Matters  in  Finland  appear  to  be  going 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  if  the  reports  con- 
cerning the  horrible  doings  of  the  Red 
Guards  on  the  Aland  Islands  are  correct, 
the  intervention  of  Sweden  cannot  be  long 
delayed.  My  readers  are  already  fully 
aware  of  the  relation  of  the  Swedes  to  the 
Finnish  question,  but  it  is  perhaps  well  to 
emphasise  that  if  thev  send  armed  forces 
into  P  inland  it  does  not  at  all  mean  that 
thev  are  entering  the  struggle  against  the 
Allies  or  against  the  Central  Powers.  They 
would  merely  desire  to  save  their  cousins 
from  again  bowing  beneath  the  Muscovite 
yoke,  and  to  make  sure  that  the  Russian 
menace  against  their  own  countrv  was  ban- 
ished for  ever.      It  is  unlikely  that  a  Fin- 


land, finally  liberated  by  Swedish  soldiers, 
would  accept  the  sway  of  the  Swedish  King, 
but  it  IS  entirely  probable  that  the  new  re- 
public would  enter  into  the  closest  sort  of 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
Sweden.  The  Finns  would  need  to  do  that 
to  secure  them  from  further  Russian  aggres- 
sion, and  it  would  also  afford  them  protec- 
tion against  exploitation  by  the  Germans. 
Once  Finland  wins  her  independence  a  new 
era  for  the  country  would  dawn,  and  the 
Swedes  would  naturally  be  active  in  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  the  country,  build- 
ing railway  lines  and  the  like.  It  is,  per- 
haps, significant  tlhat  the  Russians  selected 
a  route  for  their  railway  to  the  ice  free  port 
of  Alexandrowsk,  on  the  Arctic  Sea,  which 
passed  nowhere  through  Finland.  It  would 
have  been  easier  to  utilise  the  existing  rail- 
way to  Tornea,  and  to  have  constructed 
only  the  stretch  from  there  to  the  Murnan 
coast,  but  the  Tsar's  advisers  decided  other- 
wise. If  Russia,  blocked  by  Ukrainia  from 
the  Black  Sea,  hampered  by  Lithuania  and 
Finland  on  the  Baltic,  is  obliged  to  send 
her  produce  through  her  northern  ports, 
Alexandrowsk  is  likely  to  develop  amaz- 
ingly, and  an  all  Russian  railway  to  it  is 
highly  necessary.  That,  at  any  rate,  the 
war  has  given  Russia. 

A   Million  Soldiers  at  Salonika! 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  learn  that 
there  have  been  no  withdrawals  at  all  of 
Allied  troops  from  Salonika,  and  that,  as 
soon  as  the  Greeks  have  completed  the 
mobilisation  of  their  army,  estimated  at 
400.000  men,  the  Allies  count  on  having  a 
million  men  available  at  Salonika  for  the 
impending  drive.  In  view  of  the  demand 
for  men,  and  the  difficulties  which  have 
arisen  over  the  Government's  combing  out 
proposals,  it  is  somewhat  amazing  to  find" 
that  no  less  than  600,000  men  have  been 
immobilised  at  Salonika  for  two  years  and 
more.  The  Allies  must  indeed  have  great 
faith  in  their  ultimate  ability  to  smash  Bul- 
garia, for  the  time  has  long  passed  when  a 
formidable  advance  from  Salonika  could 
have  rescued  Serbia  or  have  lessened  the 
fatal  pressure  upon  Roumania.  With  the 
whole  of  Wallachia  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and  peace  between  Roumania  and 
the  Central  Powers  hourly  anticipated,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  the  Salonika  army  can 
do.  It  may  attempt  the  invasion  of  Bul- 
garia, with  the  object  of  ultimately  cutting 
its  way  through  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  thus 
isolating  Turkey,  but  in  view  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  countrv.  the  lack  of  railways 
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and  roads,  apart  altogether  from  the  resist- 
.ance  the  Bulgarians,  Turks,  Germans,  and 
Austrians  may  Ik^  expected  to  put  up,  it  is 
highly  imjirobable  that  much  progress 
would  Ix"  made.  Although  the  Allies  now 
■entirely  (hjminate  Greece,  it  is  foolish  to 
imagine  that  the  army,  in  which  there  must 
be  thousands,  {X)ssibly  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, of  men  who  still  cling  to  King  Con- 
■stantine,  is  a  very  dependable  weapon.  An 
unfortunate  reverse  to  the  Salonika  army 
would  certainly  hearten  the  anti-Allied  fac- 
tion in  Greece.  The  unfortunate  thing 
alx>ut  the  Salonika  army  is  that,  whilst  it 
•consists  of  over  half  a  million  French  and 
British  troops,  it  has  op]K)sed  to  it  only  Bul- 
garians and  Turks,  who  cannot  be  utilised 
in  any  other  theatre  of  war  at  the  present 
time,  for  obviously  the  Turks  are  not  at- 
teni})ting  to  carry  out  a  campaign  in  Meso- 
potamia, or  to  seriously  resist  the  advancing 
forces  under  General  Allenby  in  Palestine. 
Thus,  whilst  the  maintenance  of  this  army 
at  Salonika  is  a  serious  tlrain  on  the  Allies, 
it  does  not  force  the  Germans  to  detach  a 
•single   man  from   their   western  front. 

Mr.  Watt  for   Prime   Minister. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  l>een  invited  to 
go  to  England  to  represent  the  Common- 
wealth at  the  forthcoming  Imperial  Confer- 
■ence,  and  it  is  said  he  will  soon  be  has- 
tening home  to  give  British  statesmen  the 
benefit  of  his  advice.  The  question  which 
is  agitating  the  minds  of  politicals  now  is 
wiiether  he  will  go  alone  or  whether  he  will 
take  someone  from  the  conservative  wing  of 
the  party  along  with  him.  Speculation  is 
also  rife  as  to  who  will  be  left  in  charge  of 
affairs  during  his  ab.sence,  whilst  not  a  few 
are  fervently  hoping  that  he  will  remain 
away  for  ever  !  As  there  is  some  hoi)e  of 
being  the  case,  the  choice  of  Acting  P 
Minister  is  fraught  with  greater  signifiof 
than  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Hughes' 
last  trip.  The  l">est  man  for  the  post  is 
undoubtedly  Mr.  Watt,  and  plentv  of 
people  would  rejoice  if  appointed  Acting 
Prime  Minister  he  remained  permanently  in 
that  higii  office.  We  want  things  done,  hav- 
ing had  a  surfeit  of  talk  which  leads  to 
nothing,  and  Mr.  Watt  seems  more  able  to 
get  things  done  than  any  of  his  colleagues. 
After  the  eloquent  orations  of  \lr.  Hughes 
— wthich  come  to  nothing — it  will  be  a  great 
relief  to  have  someone  in  charge  of  Aus- 
tralian affairs  who  is  more  concerned  with 
•carrying  out  plans  than  drawing  up  beauti- 
ful schemes  with  which  to  tickle  the  ears  of 
■enthusiastic  audiences  and  whose  useful- 
ness ends  there. 


Defeating  Germany— With  Our  Mouths! 

Mr.  Hughes,  by  the  way,  as  a  sort  of 
farewell  flutter,  has  worked  out  another  of 
these  schemes  which,  as  launched  from  the 
platform  at  the  Town  Hall,  ought  of  itself 
to  solve  all  the  post-war  problems  of  Aus- 
tralia, but  in  actual  fact  is  unlikely  to 
achie\e  anything  more  than  the  creation  of 
yet  another  De]>artment  of  State,  with  a 
highly-paid  Minister  in  charge,  and  great 
offices  filled  with  busy  (?)  clerks  and  large 
salaried  officials.  It  is  as  if  Mr.  Hugllies, 
who  two  vears  ago  told  the  British  people 
W'hat  they  ought  to  do  to  combat  the  German 
menace,  explained  how  they  ought  to  organ- 
ise industries  and  introduce  efficient  methods, 
had  suddenlv  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  himself  failed  to  put  his  advice  into 
practice.  Now,  however,  that  omission  has 
been  remedied,  for  everything  is  practically 
arranged.  He  mounts  the  platform  and 
shows  the  way ;  that  is  the  great  thing,  of 
course.  Once  people  know  what  Mr. 
Hughes  considers  the  right  thing  to  do  they 
immediately  get  to  work,  and  do  it,  and, 
hey  presto  !  we  are  prepared  for  the  most 
frightful  and  dastardly  sort  of  competition 
once  the  war  is  over.  Now  that  Mr. 
Hughes  has  organised  Australian  industries 
and  created  a  Department  of  Trade  and  In- 
dustry— in  a  speech— he  can  go  to  England 
and  say:  "  Organise  for  the  trade  after  the 
war  as  they  have  organised  in  Australia  ! 
Wake  up,  and  employ  efficient  methods ; 
delay  no  longer.     Australia  shows  you  the 
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Th^fiFirst  Australian  Baron. 

Mr.  Watt  heads  the  Government,  Mr. 
)k   will     }>robably     go   home    with    Mr. 


Hughes,  and  the  Australian  delegation,  like 
that  of  New  Zealand,  will  be  two-headed. 
Someone  ought  to  accompany  Mr.  Hughes, 
that  is  obvious,  and  Mr.  Cook,  as  leader  of 
the  Liberal  Party,  is  the  natural  selection. 
The  Federal  Treasurer  has,  unfortunately, 
been  seriously  ill,  and  is  not  able  to  take  an 
acti\e  j)art  in  politics  at  present.  \Miilst 
some  critics  have  been  found  who  object  to 
any  barony  being  conferred  on  an  Australian, 
no  one  suggests  that  Lord  Forrest  does  not 
deserve  the  high  honour  which  the  King  has 
done  him.  There  is  no  Australian  to-day 
who  can  better  carry  it.  As  explorer, 
pioneer,  statesman,  builder  up  of  a  great 
State,  and  leader  in  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment, he  has  done  splendid  work.  Austra- 
lia regards  him  as  one  of  her  greatest  sons, 
and  rejoices  that  he  has  been  selected  to  be 
the  first  peer  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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Q.— Is  it  true  that  all  Italians  of  military 
age  in  Australia  have  been  called  up, 
and  must  return  to  Italy  to  join  the 
army? 

A. — That  is  so.  All  men  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  44  inclusive  have  to  report 
themselves  at  the  Italian  Consulates,  and 
are  to  repair  to  Italy  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible. 
Q.— Are  married  men  included  in  the  order? 

A.^ — All  Italians  of  military  age,  no 
matter  whether  married  or  single,  must  go. 
Service  in  the  Italian  army  is  compulsory 
and  universal.  In  the  last  resort  there  are 
no  exemptions  at  all,  although  in  ordinary 
times  barely  a  third  of  the  men  attaining 
military  age  are  trained. 

Q. — But  would  the  withdrawal  of  all  the 
able-bodied  Italians  in  the  Common- 
wealth not  result  in  very  serious  dis- 
tress   amongst    their    dependants? 

A. — ^Of  course  it  would.  Even  if  the 
Italian  Government  made  some  arrangement 
bv  which  the  separation  allowances  were  on 
a  far  higher  scale  than  those  in  force  in 
Italv  there  would  be  great  hardships.  To 
withdraw  all  the  men  at  one  fell  swoop 
seems  foolish,  as  if  only  the  unmarried, 
sav.  went,  it  would  be  possible  for  those 
who  remained  to  see  to  their  dependants, 
but  if  all  the  men  are  taken,  their  wives, 
children,  and  often  old  parents  would  be- 
come a  burden  on  the  Commonwealth  and 
State  Governments. 

Q. — Are  there  many  Italians  in  Australia? 

A. — At  the  census  of  191 1  there  were 
6719  who  had  been  born  in  Italy,  and  since 
that  date  o\er  6000  have  entered  the  Com- 
monwealth. Some  of  these  may  have  been 
residents  here,  howe\'er.  The  number  of 
unnaturalised  Italians  of  military  age  is 
not  exactly  known,  but  it  is  estimated  that 
they  run  into  thousands. 

Q.—Have  any  other  nationalities  been  called 
up  also? 

A. — Certain  classes  of  Frenchmen  have 
been  called  to  the  colours,  but  there  are 
very  few  French  people  in  Australia  alto- 
gether. It  is  said  that  the  Greeks,  a  much 
more  numerous  communitv.  are  to  be  called 
up  also.  Over  6500  Greeks  entered  the 
Commonwealth  during  the  four  years  before 
the  war  began.      The  calling  up  of  these 


men  would  be  as  serious  a  matter  as  the 
calling  up  of  the  Italians.  If  all  liable 
go,  mainv  thousands  of  children  and  women 
would  be  deprived  of  their  bread-winners. 
According  to  our  law  the  children  born  in 
Australia  to  an  Italian  father  are  all  re- 
garded as  Australian  citizens,  and  do  not 
appear  in  the  statistics  as  Italians  at  all. 
The  birthrate  in  the  Ralian  community  is 
large,  and  the  married  men  all  have  many 
dependants. 

Q. — Ought  not  something  to  be  done  in  the 
matter? 

A. — Of  course  it  ought,  and  no  doubt  it 
will  be.  Many  of  these  men  who  came  out 
as  children  do  not  even  speak  Italian,  and 
to  send  them  to  Italy  would  be  absurd. 
Hitherto  the  Italian  Government  has  re- 
frained from  calling  up  its  subjects  in  the 
remote  parts  of  the  world,  and  when  it 
realises  what  such  action  means  here,  will 
probablv  modify  the  order.  It  is  signifi- 
cant, though,  that  Italy,  which  can  put,  an 
effective  army  of  over  3,500,000  men  into- 
the  field,  should  at  this  juncture  deem  it 
necessary  to  summon  a  few  thousands  from 
the  other  side  of  the  world. 

Q. — What  is  the  war  now  costing  Great  Bri- 
tain every  day? 

A. — Mr.  Bonar  Law  stated  on  23rd  Jan- 
uary that  it  had  averaged  ^7,518,000  a 
day  for  the  preceding  seven  v/eeks.  The 
average,  just  twelve  months  ago,  was 
^5,714,000;  by  June,  1917,  it  had  jumped 
up  a  million,  to  /^6, 7 23,000.  If  this  steady 
rate  of  increase  be  maintained  we  must 
expect  the  daily  cost  by  next  June  to  have 
reached  at  least  ^8,250,000.  If  we_  take 
that  average  for  the  whole  year — it  will  be 
less  for  the  first  six  months  and  more  for 
the  second — we  find  that  the  cost  of_  an- 
other twelve  months'  war  to  Great  Britain- 
will  probably  be  at  least  ^^3, 000,000.000, 
of  which  perhaps  ^500,000,000  would  be- 
raised  by  taxation,  and  ^2.500.000.000 
by  loan,  the  annual  interest  on  which  would 
hardlv  be  less  than  /^i 25,000,000  !  It  is 
anticipated  thought,  that  of  this  gigantic 
total,  some  ;^5oo.ooo,ooo  will  be  lent  to- 
Dominions  and  Allies  who  would  have  ta 
pay  the  interest  charges.  This  would  re- 
duce the  liability  of  Great  Britain  by 
_;,r2  5,ooo,ooo  annually. 
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Q.— Is  compensation  to  be   paid  for  enemy 
vessels  captured  at  sea? 

A. — According  to  international  law,  ves- 
sels captured  at  sea  which  were  ignorant 
of  the  outbreak  of  war  cannot  be  confis- 
cated. They  are  in  the  same  i)asition  as 
enemy  merchant  ships  found  in  hostile  har- 
bours when  hostilities  begin.  These  s'hips 
cannot  be  confiscated,  but  must  be  restored 
after  the  war  is  over  ;  should  they  be  used 
■compensation  must  be  paid  to  the  owner, 
and  if  destroyed,  compensation  must 
also  be  paid.  It  is.  obviously,  going 
t(3  be  an  iniinen.st4y  diffirult  prob- 
lem to  settle  the  claims  of  ship 
owners  "•'^•"n  the  w'ar  is  over.  For  instance, 
wireless  is  not  referred  to  in  the  Conven- 
tion covering  ships  at  sea  when  war  breaks 
out,  it  being  specifically  stated  that,  after 
touching  at  a  neutral  port  such  sliips  are 
subject  to  the  laws  of  maritime  war,  the 
assumption  evidently  being  that  only  by  so 
doing  could  they  learn  that  hostilities  had 
begun.  A  vessel,  awaire  that  war  had 
broken  out,  if  ca|>tured  would  be  regarded 
as  a  prize  of  war.  and  no  compensation 
ivould  be  paid.  If  the  law  in  this  matter 
of  capture  l>e  rigidlv  adhered  to  at  the 
Peace  Conference,  immense  sums  of  money 
will  have  to  l)e  paid  to  the  German  com- 
panies for  the  u.se  of  the  ships  found  in 
Italian.  Portuguese.  American  and  Brazi- 
lian harl^)urs.  which  have  been  requisitioned 
bv  the  Allies.  At  the  present  freight  rates 
these  vessels  must  alre.ady  have  earned  their 
cost  many  times  over,  and  if  the  Allies,  at 
tiie  Peace  Conference,  are  regarded  as 
charterers  only,  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
paid  over  will  be  enormous.  It  will  take 
years  to  settle  questions  like  this,  and  to 
decide  concerning  compensations  due  to 
private  individuals  on  both  sides  who  have 
suffered  through  the  war. 

Q. — How  many    Canadian   troops   have  been 
raised? 

.•\. — The  \oluntarv  enlistments  to  31st 
October  numl>ered  449,806.  at  which  date 
335».t43  nnen  had  been  sent  overseas.  Offi- 
<'ial  figures  have  not  i>een  published  since 
that  date. 

Q.  — Could    you    tell    me    what    pension    the 
widow  of  a  private  receives  in  Canada? 

.■\.  -Slie  is  entitled  to  32  dols.  a  month 
aufl  her  children  to  6  dols.  a  month;  boys 
till  16,  girls  till  17.  and  invalid  children 
till  21  years.  A  mother  and  three  children 
would  therefore  draw  approximately  ;^io 
5s.  6d.  per  month. 


0.  -Did  the  different  provinces  of  Canada 
return  the  same  number  of  members  to 
Parliament  at  the  last  election  as  at 
those  which  preceded  it? 

A.— The  Canadian  Parliament  revises 
its  membership  after  every  decennial  cen- 
sus, Quel>ec  being  the  pivot,  with  65  mem- 
l)ers,  and  the  other  provinces  gaining  or 
losing  in  ratio  thereto.  The  new  House 
of  Commons  has  fourteen  members  more 
than  the  last  one.  The  new  re]>resentation 
compared  with  the  old  is  as  follows  : — 

Last  House.  Present  House. 

Ontario     86  ...  82 

(,)uebec    65  ...  65 

Nova   Scotia       18  ...  16 

New    Brunswick      ...  13  ...  11 

Prince  Edward  Island  4  ...  4 

Manitoba 10  ...  iS 

British  Columbia    ...  7  ...  13 

Saskatchewan    10  ...  16 

Alberta   7  ...  12 

Yukon      I  ...  I 

Total  221         ...       235 

The  increa.se,  it  will  be  seen,  is  wholly 
from  the  West. 

Q.  — How  many  women  is  it  estimated  will 
be  enfranshised  under  the  new  law  in 
Great    Britain? 

A. — The  number  is  estimated  at 
4,000,000.  No  ^•oter,  however,  must  be 
younger  than  thirtv,  and  must  be  married 
to  a  man  either  leasing  or  owning  land  or 
property,  which  would  qualify  him  to  vote 
in  municipal  elections,  or  must  herself  l)e 
.so  qualified.  This  means  that  a  compara- 
tively small 'section  of  women  get  the  vote, 
and  all  single  women,  without  the  n-eces- 
sary  prapertv  qualifications,  are  still  dis- 
franchised. Actually  no  working  woman 
who  is  single  can  yet  vote  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

Q.— Is  the  plural  vote  abolished? 

A.  —  Not  altogether.  In  some  cases  a 
man  may  still  have  two  \t)tes,  but  in  no 
case  may  a  woman  \ote  more  than  once. 

Q.— How  many  tons  of  food  did  Great  Bri- 
tain require  to  import  before  the  war? 

A. — AliiHit  15.000.000  tons,  according  to 
a  statement  issued  recently  giving  an 
account  of  the  working  of  the  mercantile 
marine,  but  that  would  seem  to  be  an 
under-estimate.  This  report  saitl  that,  at 
that  time,  including  German  ships  taken 
and  purchases  from  other  coimtries.  the 
ocean-going  shipping  on  the  United  King- 
dom register  was  just  over  15,000,000  tons, 
of  which  I/). 000, 000  tons  w'ere  employed 
in  home  service.  6,500,000  tons  of  this, 
however,  had  been  allotted  entirely  for  the 
needs   of   tlie    Naw.    the   Army,    and    the' 
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Allies.  A  further  million  tons  were  also 
being  used  on  the  out  journey  for  these 
purposes,  so  that  onlv  5,500,000  tons  were 
available  for  the  trade  of  the  country, 
instead  of  the  pre-war  20,000,000  tons. 

Q.— Could  you  tell  me  how  much  butter  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  required  in 
ordinary  times? 

A. — The  total  butter  consumption  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  estimated  at  6^  million 
■cwt.  per  annum.  About  one-third  is  pro- 
duced in  Britain,  and  of  the  two-thirds  im- 
ported nearly  77  per  cent,  comes  from 
foreign  sources  of  supply,  the  balance  com- 
ing from  parts  of  the  British  Empire  other 
than  the  United  Kingdom.  The  principal 
parts  of  the  Empire  from  which  butter  is 
imported  are  Australia.  New  Zealand,  and 
Canada,  the  average  imports  from  these 
sources  for  the  five  years  before  the  war 
being  thus  : — Australia,  621,000  cwt.  ;  New 
Zealand,  304,000  cwt.,  and  Canada  j  1,000 
cwt.  The  average  importation  from  Den- 
mark before  the  war  was  1,704,000  cwt., 
and  from  Russia  652,000  cwt. 

Q.— When  psace  is  declared  how  will  Ger- 
many redeem  all  the  paper  money  she 
has  printed  since  the  war  began? 

A. — The  whole  question  of  redemption 
of  notes  in  all  belligerent  countries  will  be 
an  exceedingly  difficult  one  to  solve.  To 
issue  notes  is,  of  course,  to  borrow  money 
from  the  people  without  their  being  aware 
of  the  fact.  For  instance,  the  Common- 
wealth Treasurer  has  obtained  no  less  than 
;^4o.ooo,ooo  bv  issuing  notes,  but  no  pro- 
vision is  mnde  for  their  redemption  though 
there  is  a  deposit  of  33  per  cent,  gold  to 
■cover  the  issue.  If  after  the  war  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  get  back  again  to  a 
gold  currency,  and  do  away  with  notes,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  raise  a  great  loan  for 
the  purpose.  Germany,  with  a  larger  popu- 
lation, has  actually  issued  fewer  notes  than 
France,  but  has  a  smaller  gold  reserve. 
The  French  Go\-ernment,  through  the  Na- 
tional Bank,  has  issued  ^864,318,000 
worth  of  paper  money  against  a  gold  re- 
serve of  _;^2 1 2,908,000.  The  Reichsbank, 
in  Germany,  has  issued  ^518,335,000 
worth  of  paper  money  against  a  reserve  of 
;^i2o, 207,000  of  gold,  and  the  Bank  of 
England  has  issued  ^41.639,000  worth  of 
notes  against  a  gold  reserve  of  ;^56,035,- 
000. 

Q.— Then  Great  Britain  is  in  far  better  case 
than   Germany? 

A. — Her  position  is  not  quite  as  good  as 
it  appears  at  first  sight,  for  although  the 
Bank      of      Ensland      has      only      issued 


^41,639,000  worth  of  notes,  the  Treasury 
has  issued  _;^i84, 187,000  worth,  again.st 
a  re.serve  of  ^28,500.000  of  gold.  The 
German  Government,  in  addition  to  the 
Reichsbank  notes,  has  issued  Treasury  and 
loan  notes  to  the  value  of  ^290,000,000. 
Russia  in  October  last,  again.st  a  gold 
re-serve  of  /^i 29, 260,000,  had  issued  no 
less  than  jT  1,5 39, 7 5 2, 000  worth  of  notes. 
In  addition,  huge  quantities  of  counter- 
feits were  in  circulation,  and  during  the 
last  few  months  the  printing  press  has  been 
busier  than  ever.  Gold  reserves  include 
gold  and  silver  coins  and  gold  bullion. 

Q.— If  a  bank  issues  £100  in  notes,  how 
much  gold  does  it  put  into  reserve? 

A. — Banks  in  general  are  not  allowed  to 
issue  any  notes  at  all.  This  is  done  in  Aus- 
tralia by  the  Commonwealth  Bank,  in 
England  by  the  Bank  of  England,  in  Ger- 
many by  the  Reichsbank,  and  so  on.  The 
reserve  of  safety  is  reckoned  to  be  one- 
third  in  gold  of  the  value  of  the  notes  issue. 
This  war  has,  however,  shattered  most  of 
our  old  financial  ideas  and  the  reduction 
of  the  reserve  from  33  per  cent,  to  15  per 
cent,  in  the  case  of  Germany,  to  25  per 
cent,  in  the  case  of  France,  to  20  per  cent, 
in  the  case  of  Italy,  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  serious  results. 

Q.— Has  any  estimate  been  made  of  the 
number  of  men  who  h<ive  been  re- 
placed by  women  in   Great  Britain? 

A. — Up  to  the  end  of  April  of  last  year 
The  Labour  Gazette  estimated  that 
1,256,000  men  had  been  so  replaced,  and 
that  some  5,000,000  women  were  at  that 
time  directly  employed  in  various  occupa- 
tions in  the  country.  Up  to  that  date  the 
National  Service  Department,  after  an  ex- 
penditure of  ^^87,000  on  a  publicity  cam- 
paign, had  managed  to  .secure  19,951  men 
and   i4-:;56  women  volunteers. 

0. — Could  you  tell  me  whether  conscri^stion 
has  been  adopted  in  the  Crown  Colo- 
nies? 

A. — Mr.    Walter    Long     announced     re- 
cently that  it  had  been  adonted  in  the  East 
African    Protectorate,    in    Uganda,    except 
for   natives  ;  in   Ceylon,    the   Straits  Settle- 
ments,   the    Federated    Malay     States     for 
whites  or  for  local  defence.      Hong  Kong, 
he  said,  had   found  it  unnecessary,  as  every 
white  man  there  was  already  a  \n.luntet'r  ! 
Q.— Why  do  sailors  wear  bell-bottom   trou- 
sers?    Is  it  for  some  practical  reason, 
or  merely  a  traditional  custom? 

A. — Sailors  have  constant) v  to  perform 
duties  in  bare  legs.     Tlie  bell-shaped  trou- 
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sers  arc  easin  rolled  up.  whereas  the  ordi- 
nary kind  cannot  l>e  so  treated.  The  need 
was  no  doubt  greater  in  the  old  days  of 
sail,  but  this  form  of  tirous<*rs  is  still 
necessary  on  shipboard.  When  fighting  or 
niancEU\ring  on  land  sailors  usually  wear 
leggings. 

Q.— Could  you  tell  me  the  amount  spent  per 
head  on  intoxicating  liquor  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Ireland  before  the 
war? 

A. — Thf  amounts  spent  in  the  year  19 13, 
the  last  l^fore  the  war,  were  as  ifollow  : — 

England  .ind  Wales     •■■  £^   14     2  per  capita. 

Scothind 360  >> 

Ireland    3     3      i  ,, 

Q. — Could  you  tell  me  the  price  of  coal  In 
Italy? 

A. — In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Hou- 
ston, who  stated  that  the  price  of  coal  in 
Italy  to  the  private  cojisumer  was  about  ;^24 
f)er  ton,  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  freight  to 
Italy  was  17/6  per  ton,  exclusive  of  war 
risk,  which  was  borne  by  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  average  f.o.b.  price  at  the 
loading  port  about  30/-  per  ton,  the  cost 
to  the  Italian  Government  delivered  at  an 
Italian  port  being  about  50/6,  exclusive  of 
war  risk.  They  had,  he  said,  no  means  of 
accounting  for  the  retail  price  in  Italy. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  coal  is 
being  sold  in  Italy  at  jQ-j  and  more  a  ton,  as 
the  supply  is  so  scanty. 

Q. — Has  the  United  States  assisted  Italy 
with  ships? 

A. — The  United  States  Shipping  Board 
has  allocated  to  the  services  of  Italy  some  25 
steamers  ;  and  to  France  some  20  steamers. 
In  addition,  British  steamers,  carrving  or 
intending  to  carry  food  to  Great  Britain, 
are  to  be  diverted  to  France  and  Italy. 

Q.  — How  many  ships  are  lost  annually  leav- 
ing  no  trace   in  times  of  peace? 

A. — During  the  three  \ears  ended  31st 
October  last,  the  number  of  British  vessels 
missing  without  trace  was  122.  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  missing  in  this  way  in  peace 
time  averaged  15  vearlv. 

Q.— is  electricity  much  used  in  Japan? 

A. — In  Jajjan  there  are  568  companies 
supplying  electric  power  and  light,  with  a 
total  capital  of  about  ;^32,ooo,ooo,  42  elec- 
tric street  car  companies,  with  a  cap'tal  of 


about  ^4,000.000,  and  48  companies  which 
are  operating  electric  street  car  lines,  and 
are  also  supplying  power  and  light,  with  a 
capital  of  about  ;^30,ooo,ooo ;  3,051,925 
Ja])anese  houses  are  lighted  by  electricity,, 
the  total  number  of  electric  lamps  used  is 
7,538.329.  and  the  total  candle-power 
70.869,311.  Electricity,  creating  527,249 
horse-power,  is  used  for  industrial  pur- 
poses. The  total  mileage  of  the  electric 
street  cars  is  826.  There  are  45.000  miles 
of  telegraph  wires  on  land,  and  5900 
miles  under  the  sea.  In  1915  there  were 
5 1 1 2  telegraph  offices  throughout  the  coun- 
trv,  and  the  messages  handled  were 
34,460.000,  of  which  460,000  were  to 
foreign  countries.  At  the  end  of  i9i6' 
there  were  1135  telephone  exchanges,  and 
the  telephones  used  in  the  country  were 
222,512,  while  152,911  applicants  were 
waiting  for*  installation.  There  were  715 
public  telephone  booths. 

Q.— What  is  the  area  of  London? 

A. — The  area  of  what  is  know-n  as 
Greater  London  is  692.84  square  miles., 
and  its  population  in  191 1  was  7,251,358. 
The  City  of  London  is  only  one  square 
mile  in  area,  and  t'he  County  of  London  is 
117.  It  is  this  which  is  usually  regarded 
as  London  proper.  It  had.  in  191 1,  a 
population  of  4.521,685.  In  that  year 
240,000  more  people  were  dwelling  ia 
New  York,  w-hich,  however,  had  an  area 
of  330  square  miles.  New  York  is  increas- 
ing much  more  rapidly  than  London,  and 
has  secured  a  permanent  lead.  Paris,  with 
2,888,000  people,  is  far  behind  in  the  race, 
though  the  third  largest  city  in  the  world. 
Chicago.  W'ith  2.200,000.  will  soon  pass 
it.  has  probably  done  so  already,  and  Ber- 
lin, with  2,070.000  (in  1910),  is  not  far 
behind.  Owing  to  the  refugees,  Petro- 
grad.  during  the  early  months  of  last  year, 
must  have  had  more  people  in  it  than 
Paris  as  its  normal  2,000,000  had  been 
swelled  by  a  million  or  more. 

Q.— Is  it  really  true  that  a  hundred  thou- 
sand more  people  live  in  Sydney  than 
in  Melbourne? 

A. — About  80,000  more.  The  latest 
figures  given  by  Mr.  Knibbs  are  : — Sydney, 
763,000  ;  Mellx)urne,  684.000.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  of  the  Commonwealth's  total 
jjopulation  of  5,000,000.  no  less  than 
1,976.000  are  dwelling  in  the  six  capital 
cities. 
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Ob,  wad  some  Power  the  g^iftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us.  —  Burns. 


The  enemv  cartoons  are  particularly  in- 
teresting just  now.  as  thev  reflect  the  views 
probably  held  in  Germany  and  Austria  to- 
day. The  cartoonist  in  SimpUcissimus 
shows  that  the  Germans  count  upon  civil 
war  in  Russia  helping  them  more  than  the 
conclusion  of  a  formal  peace.  Whilst 
Kladdcradatsch.  most  significant!  v  makes 
fun  of  Count  Czernin  and  his  dreams  of 
bringing  about  a  general  peace  shortly. 

Jiigcnd  shows  Michel  in  despair  concern- 
ing Poland,  the  settlement  of  which  pro- 
blem appears  to  have  been  more  than  the 
Central  Powers  could  manage. 


The  Wahrc  Jacob  suggests  that  the  chief 
reason  why  the  Allies  are  so  concerned 
about  the  withdrawal  of  Russia  is  that  it 
seriously  jeopardises  the  return  of  the 
money  they  lent  her  during  the  last  three 
years  for  war  material,  etc. 

The  artist  in  The  Si.  Joseph  News  Press 
well  hits  off  the  actual  situation  in  Russia. 

The  Nieiiwe  Amsicrdamnier  contrives  to 
get  a  most  ferocious  expression  on  \'on 
Mackensen's  face,  an  effect  rather  spoilt 
through  the  fact  that,  despite  reports  to  the 
contrary,  the  redoubtable  Field  Marshal 
did  not   direct  the  enemy  offensive  against 


SimvUcissimus.]  [Munich. 

CIVIL    WAR    IN    RUSSIA. 

"We  don't  want  a   separate   peace— we   want   a 
separate  war !  " 


Kladderadatsch.]  [Berlin. 

A   NAP   IN   A   CASTLE-IN-THE-AIR. 

"  Oh !   oh !   Count  Czernin,   take   care  you   don't 
fall   when  the  truth   wakes  you  up." 
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Juoind.]  [Munich. 

THE    UNMANAGEABl.K    BAl.LOON    (POLAND). 


Walin     J(i((ili.\  [Stnttffart 

FOUr?    PASTRY-COOKS. 

"  Dear  Russia,  if  we  are  to  make  peace  we 
must  have  some  suaraiitee  that  our  cakee  will 
he   paid    for." 

■•  Russia  has  nothing,  can  do  nothing,  pays 
iinthing:.      The   dear    fiod    will    make    all    right.  ' 


HMi 


'^Y- 


•S/.  Joseph  A't>u'S-J"f  'ss.l 


[Missouri. 


RUSSIA:    AN    AMERICAN   VIEW. 


Dp    iVieuiff    Amsterdammcr.] 

TIGER-PUSS   IN    BOOTS. 
Mackensen    has    his    foot    in    the   Italian   boot. 
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L'Asino.'] 


1.— YESTERDAY. 
Wn.LiAM    II. :    "  Woe    to    the    conquered !  " 


[Rome. 
2— TO-DAY. 

William   II.:    "I   have   always   favoured   peace r" 


The  cartoon  ixi'VAsino   was  presumably  soldiers  contributing   to  the  success  of  the 

drawn  before  disaster  had  overwhelmed  the  enemy. 
Italian  armies  on  the  Izonso.  Simflicissimus    comments    satirically    on 

Touching     on      that     catastrophe      The  the  recent  riots  in  Turin,   and  The  Wahre 

Amsterdammer     shows     misguided     Italian  Jacob  gets  somewhat  mixed  in  its  drawing 


De   i4  nisterdammeT.] 

THE    TRIUMPHAL    PROCESSION  OP  GEEMANICUS- 

The   Unconscious    Assistantfl. 

(In    connection    with    the    defection    of    certain    Italian  '  soldiers    who    were    beguiled    by     peace 

propaganda.) 
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Wahre   Jacoi.]  [Stuttgart. 

VICTOR    EMMANUEL    ON    THE    TARPEIAN 

ROCK. 
"  To   be   or  not   to   be,   that   is   the  question ! " 


"  Victor  Emmanuel  on  the  Tarpeian  Rock." 
The  Medusa-like  figures  on  the  rock  bear 
little  resemblance  to  the  stalwart  execu- 
tioners who  threw  malefactors  from  the 
spot  made  famous  by  the  treachery  of 
beauteous  Tarpeia. 

The  Louisville  Times  gives  one  view  of 
the  situation,  Kladderadatsch  another. 


^O 


Sim.vi^ic\&iinxus.\  [Munich. 

UNCLE    REUTERS    FAIRY    TALEa 

"  Now  in  Italy  th«  war  spirit  grows  apaoe. 
In  Turin  the  people  who  are  not  allowed  to  go 
to  the  froait  are  so  anxious  to  fight  that  they 
are  beginning  to  shoot  each  other  in  the  streets." 


K\adA6Tadattc^i.\ 

HOMAGE    FROM    THE    ENEMY 

A  beautiful   and   indubitable   present 
Entente;    for    three    years    it    has    been 
a   "  Hindenburg-Tower." 


[Berlin. 


from  the 
buildingr 


Of«  TO  TARIS  • 


ON  TO  CALAIS  • 


on  TO  PUNKIRK  * 


0«  TO  TtfkCe  • 


Times.] 


KAISER    BILIXJRIM'S    PROGRESS. 


[Ixmisville,    U.S.A. 
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5^boJ 


^^^^'^^iV^v, 


Tribune.] 


[New    York. 


THE    KAISER'S    OFFER    HAS    "  SOMETHING 

BEHIND  IT."  Kladderadatsch.]  [Berlin. 

"You'll  have  to  put  down  that  club,  William!"  _,  ,jj  *ir.»*       ^^a    *i.«. 

Darkness    brooded    over    the    Entente,    and    the 

Spirit    of    Hindenburg    moved    upon    the    fsice   of 

the  waters. 


_U  Tn  ......  Ic-   , 


Be    Telegraaf.] 


[Amsterdam. 


A    STRATEGIC    BLUNDER. 

Hindenburg  to  William  :  "  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  have  been  better  policy  to  have  left 
America  out   of   this   little  game!" 


Evening    Telegram.] 

THE    WILIz-O'-THE-WISP. 


[New  York. 
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Revnolds's   Xeir^pnper.]                                   [London.  Kvcning   Express.]                                          [Liverpool. 

THE    WINNING   HAND.  STICKING   TOGETHER. 

The  new  War  Council   which  the  Allies   have  ar-  •    ", '^Tnity— not     sham     unity,     but     real     unity- 

nged   to  set   up   will  secure  complete   unity   of  !f  P®  ^"7  l"*"®.  Pathway  to  victory.  —Me.  Lcx)yb 

tion  on  the  whole  Western  Front.  <tEOrgb.    at    Pans. 


ra 
act 


The  need  for  Unity  of  Control  i.s  made  ^^^  rationing  of  the  people  is  made  the 

the  subject  of   many   cartoon.s   in    English     subject  of  more  or  less  humorous  comment 


papers.     The  two  reproduced  herewith  are 
typical. 

Many  and  bitter  are  the  cartoons  dealing 
with  the  food  profiteer  in  English  and 
American  papers,  nor  are  they  rare  in  the 
French  and  German. 


jn  the  English  papers.  E.C.G.,  in  T/ie 
Westminsler,  being  sp>ecially  to  the  fore  in 
this  matter. 


Tribune.]  [ChicaRo 

0AU8B   AND    EFFECTr. 


Westminster   Gazette.]  [liOndon. 

THE    POMME    DE    TERREUR. 

P.O.   Maximum  :    "  You'd  better  be  careful !  " 

P.O.  Minimum:    "I've  got  my  ey©  on  yo^l  " 
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Seldom  has  less  been  known  of  a  public 
man  than  of  von  Hertling,  who*  is  now  the 
official  mouthpiece  of  the  German  nation. 
A  very  interesting  article  on  this  statesman- 
philosopher  is  contributed  to  Tke  American 
Review  of  Rcviezvs  b\  Mr.  Edward  T. 
Heyn,   who  says  : — 

Count  Georg  von  Hertling,  the  new  Ger- 
man Chancellor,  is  a  Bavarian  citizen,  but 
was  born  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  in  1843.  He  is  descended 
from  a  noble  family.  One  of  his  progeni- 
tors was  Johann  Friedrich  von  Hertling,  a 
chancellor  and  minister  of  state  of  the  Hes- 
sian Palatinate,  the  Kurpfaltz.  Hertling's 
father  w-as  a  court  chamberlain,  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  and  his  mother,  Antonie  von 
Guaita,  belonged  to  a  Portuguese  banker's 
family  which  had  settled  in  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main.  Hertling  is  married  to  a  Coun- 
tess von  Biegelben,  of  one  of  the  orthodox 
Catholic  families  of   Hesse-Darmstadt. 

Hertling,  when  twenty -four  years  old, 
was  appointed  a  "  f  rival  docent  "  at  the 
University  of  Bonn,  and  professor  in  1880. 
In  1882  he  was  called  to  the  Munich  Uni- 
versity to  fill  the  chair  of  philosophy,  and 
held  this  position  until  191 2,  when  he  was 
appointed  Bavarian  Prime  Minister.  Hert- 
ling became  a  member  of  the  Reichstag  in 
1875,  and  was  repeatedly  re-elected.  While 
in  the  German  Parliament  he  had  the  op- 
portunity to  see  the  tremendous  growth  of 
the  "Centrum,"  the  German  Catholic  party, 
now  represented  in  the  Reichstag  by  ninety - 
nine  members.  Hertling,  for  many  years, 
was  the  able  assistant  of  the  noted  Centrum 
leader.  Dr.  Lieber.  Lieber,  a  democratic- 
ally dndined  politician,  was  a  man  of 
learning,  a  skilled  tactician,  and  a  worthy 
successor  of  Windhorst,  the  great  Centrum 
leader,   Bismarck's  adversary. 

After  Lieber's  death  Hertling  was  made 
party  leader.  He  was  always  one  of  the 
hardest  workers  in  the  Reichstag.  To  him, 
more  than  to  any  other  deputy  in  the  Ger- 
man Parliament,  was  due  the  passage  of 
the  epoch-making  social -insurance  legisla- 
tion which  extended  protection  to  the  Ger- 
man working  people  in  case  of  sickness, 
disability  and  old  age  Hertling  displayed 
similar  activity  in  bringing  about  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Buergcrliche  Gesetzbuch,  the 
remarkable  Civic  Code  which  established 
uniform  laws  for  the  whole  German  Em- 
pire— a  problem  still  unsolved  in  the  United 
States.     Hertling  on  several  occasions  sup- 


ix>rted  bills  increasing  the  size  of  the  Ger- 
man army  and  navy,  as  well  as  the  legisla- 
tion which  fixed  high  tariff  duties,  espe- 
cially on  agrarian  products. 

As  a  member  of  the  Reichstag  Hertling 
spoke  rarely,  but  when  he  did  so  always 
delivered  carefully  prepared  and  scholarly 
speeches.  His  attitude  was-  usually  diplo- 
matic and  conciliatory,  and  quite  different 
from  t1ie  aggressive  tone  frequently  used 
by  other  Centrum  members,  notably  the  two 
Wurteml>ergers.  Groel)er  and  the  fiery 
Erzberger.  Hertling,  indeed,  was  the  only 
member  of  the  Centre  party  who  defended. 
Chancellor  von  Buelow's  Morocco  policy. 
At  the  same  time  it  should-.be  said  that, 
following  the  usual  Janus-face  policy  of 
the  Centre  party,  Hertling  did  not  hesitate 
to  take  the  very  opposite  position  when 
Buelow,  fell  in  disfavour  with  the  Catho- 
lics. I 

Hertling,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  became 
Bavarian  Premier.  Two  important;  ques- 
tions, always  burning  in  German  politics, 
received  his  early  attention,  namely,  social 
reforms  and  the  admission  of  the  Jesuits 
into  ,  Germany.  Addressing  the  Bavarian 
Landtas.  on  the  subject  of  social  reform, 
Hertling  declared  that  Germany  should 
spend  more  for  this  purpose,  rather  than 
on  larger  armaments,  for  the  German 
[leople,  he  added,  could  no  longer  stand 
these  increa.sed  burdens.  He  asked  the 
Socialists  to  projX)se  definite  social  reforms, 
instead  of  opposing  everything  in  that  direc- 
tion proposed  by  the  Bavarian  Government. 

As  a  result  of  Hertling's  speech  the  Ba- 
varian Landtag  passed  a  bill  appropriating 
75,000  marks  for  workmen's  unemployment 
insurance.  With  regard  to  the  obnoxious 
anti-Jesuit  law,  passed  in  1872,  and  a  bone 
of  contention  in  Germany  for  over  forty 
years,  the  Hertling  cabinet  decided  that 
the  law  did  not  prevent  Jesuits  from  at- 
tending social  conferences  or  making  public 
addresses.  The  Bavarian  Government  next 
called  on  the  Bundesrat  to  susj^end  the 
Jesuit  law.  The  Reichstag,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  Socialists,  in  three  readings 
passed  a  bill  for  the  abolishment  of  the 
law.  Howe\-er,  as  so  often  in  German  poli- 
tical affairs,  the  Bundesrat  declined  to  obey 
the  mandate  of  the  parliament.  Only  since 
the  war  has  the  anti- Jesuit  law  been  taken 
from  the  German  statutes. 

Another      subject      which    has       always 
troubled    the    Centre    party    has    been    the 
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Polish  question,  for  most  of  the  Poles  liv- 
ing in  Germany  are  Catholics.  Since  the 
war  the  Poles  of  the  Province  of  Posen 
have  obtained  more  liberty,  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  support  in  that  direction  re- 
ceived in  the  Reichstag  from  the  Centre 
party. 

Hertling  as  Bavarian  Prime  Minister 
was  no  longer  a  member  of  the  Reichstag ; 
still  he  wielded  considerable  influence  in 
German  national  affairs,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  chairman  of  the  foreign 
relations  committee  of  the  Bundesrat.  As 
war  cannot  be  declared  in  Germany  with- 
out the  consent  of  this  federal  committee, 
von  Hertling  and  his  royal  master  the  King 
of  Bavaria,  with  the  other  rulers  and  govern- 
ments of  Germany,  are  equallv  responsible 
with  the  Kaiser  for  the  world  cataclysm. 
Hertling,  in  an  address  made  over  a  year 
ago,  said:  — 

We  hold  that  the  war  must  now  in  all  cir- 
cumstances and  by  all  meais  be  brougrht  to 
a  decision.  Field  Marshal  von  Hindenburg 
recently  stated  that  theoretically  the  war 
could  be  continued  indefinitely,  as  our  losses 
were  considerably  smaller  than  our  increases 
in  men  ;  that  our  frontier  walls  in  the  east, 
west  and  south  were  unshakable,  and  that 
our  Qconomic  life  was  continuing  as  for- 
merly, although  on  a  smaller  scale  than  in 
peace  time,  yet  in  a  reliable,  safe  fashion. 
We  desire  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  because 
we  are  shocked  by  war's  scfrrows.  Our  ad- 
versaries wish  to  continue  the  war  because 
they  are  terrified  by  the  horrors  that  peace 
would  bring. 

Hertling  also  said  to  an  American  cor- 
respondent : — ■ 

We  are  not  fighting  for  the  same  avowed 
objects  as  England  and  France.  .We  are 
all  fighting  for  our  homes  and  fatherland. 
We  will,  we  must  fight  on  as  long  as  Eng- 
land pursues  the  avowed  object  of  crushing 
the  German  people,  and  proposes  to  dictate 
how  and  by  whom  the  German  people  should 
be  governed. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  since  the  Pope's 
peace  offer  Count  von  Hertling  and  the 
members  of  the  Centre  party  as  good 
Catholics  have  changed  their  attitude,  and 
now  are  very  much  in  favour  of  peace. 
Hertling  hurried  to  Vienna  immediately 
after  Foreign  Minister  Czernin's  second 
statement  that  Austria  was  prepared  to 
make  peace  with  Russia.  On  9th  May,  191 7. 
Hertling  aroused  a  stir  when,  through  the 
Bavarian  Sfaatszeifn>/g,  the  official  organ 
of  the  Bavarian  Go\ernment,  he  stated  that 
Germany  did  not  exjx'ct  to  obtain  war  in- 
demnities, and  that  the  principal  features 
of  her  peace  must  be  an  agreement  with 
her  enemies  to  obtain   raw  materi.ils,   per- 


mission to  develop  her  foreign  trade  to  her 
utmost  capacity,  the  return  of  all  captured 
German  ships,  and  of  her  lost  colonies. 
This,  the  Bavarian  Siaatszeitttng  added, 
would  be  an  equivalent  to  an  indemnity  of 
many  millions. 

Again  in  October  of  this  year,  addressing 
the  chief  committee  of  the  Bavarian  Cham- 
ber, Count  von  Hertling  discussed  Bavaria's 
separate  answer  to  the  Pope.  He  denied 
that  Bavaria  was  following  an  independent 
policy  distinct  from  that  of  the  rest  of 
Germany,  and  the  very  contrary  was  true. 
The  aims  of  the  Imperial  Government  had 
received  Bavaria's  full  support.  "  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  aim  of  the  peace- 
ful German  nation  and  her  government  than 
the  thought  to  attack  other  countries  and  to 
attempt  to  widen  her  territory  by  force 
of  arms.  For  neither  a  victory  nor  exten- 
sion of  territory  could  compensate  Germany 
for  the  fearful  horrors  of  war  and  the  re- 
sulting destruction  of  all  ethical  and 
economic  values." 

Hertling  is  not  the  first  Catholic  Chan- 
cellor. The  late  Chancellor  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe-Shillingfuerst  was  a  Catholic,  but  not 
a  member  of  the  Centre  party.  Hohenlohe 
had  a  leaning  towards  "  Old  Catholicism," 
and  politically  held  liberal  views.  Hertling, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  decided  Ultramon- 
tane. On  a  number  of  occasions  he  was 
entrusted  by  the  Prussian  Government  with 
important  missions  to  the  Holy  See.  For 
it  should  not  1^  forgotten  that  although 
Prussia  nominally  is  a  Protestant  state,  be- 
fore the  war  it  maintained  a  minister  at 
the  Papal  Court.  Hertling  has  always 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Vatican,  and 
it  is  no  diplomatic  secret  that  throughout 
the  war  he  and  the  Bavarian  Government 
have  been  in  touch  with  the  Pope. 

Hertling,  last  July,  was  offered  the  post 
of  Chancellor,  but  the  "  old  fox,"  as  he  is 
called  in  Bavaria,  wisely  declined  the  j>osi- 
tion,  and  supported  'Michaelis.  He  realised 
that  his  time  had  not  yet  come.  Hertling 
fully  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  Kaiser, 
and  it  is  said  on  numerous  occasions  the 
German  monarch  recommended  his  entour- 
age to  follow  Hertling's  suave  and  diplo- 
matic conduct  of  public  affairs. 

The  question  what  to  do  with  Alsace-Lor- 
raine will  be  a  serious  problem  for  Hert- 
ling to  solve.  He  has  repeatedly  changed 
his  attitude  on  this  question.  At  one  time 
he  favouretl  the  division  of  the  provinces 
between  Bavaria  and  Baden.  Lately  he 
has  been  in  favour  of  granting  them  politi- 
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cal  autonomy.      In  an  important  utterance 
Hertling  recently  said: — ■ 

To  give  up  Alsace-Lorraine  is  not  to  be 
thought  of,  and  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  two  provinces  would  not  welcome 
such  a  measure.  A  decision  as  to  the  kind 
of  g;ovemment  which  Alsace-Lorraine  shall 
receive  cannot  be  made  in  a  hurry.  An  in- 
dependent federal  state  cannot  be  shot  out  of 
a  pistol. 

Students  of  German  affairs  are  now  won- 
dering what  Hertling  will  do  as  a  Prussian 
minister,    for    it    should    not    be    forgotten 
;  that  he   is   both    Imperial   Chancellor   and 
I  Prussian  Premier.     What  will  Hertling  do 
Ito   give    Prussia   universal    suffrage?      The 
i  Centre  party   has   always  opposed   the   re- 
form of  "the  most  rotten  electoral   fran- 
chise," as  the  Prussian  suffrage  was  once 
called  by  Bismarck.     Hertling  has  already 
said  that  he  does  not  favour  a  decided  bal- 
lot reform,  and  also  has  refused  to  change 
paragraph  9  of  the  national  constitution  en- 
abling a  member  of   the  Reichstag  at  the 
same   time  to  be   a   member  of   the   Bun- 
desrat. 

Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  was 
greatly  interested  in  philosophical  subjects, 
and  this  is  also  true  of  Hertling:    The  pre- 


sent German  Chancellor  has  written  numer- 
ous philosophical  b<x>ks.  He  is  one  of  the 
foremost  living  authorities  on  Aristotle  and 
on  Albertus  Magnus,  the  famous  school- 
man of  the  Middle  Ages.  Hertling's  book, 
"  The  Principles  of  Catholicism  and 
Science,"  has  been  translated  into  sixteen 
languages.  Strange  to  say,  his  name  does 
not  appear  in  the  "  Britannica,"  or  in  the 
American    "  Catholic    Encyclopaedia." 

In  all  of  his  writings  Hertling  shows  him- 
self a  most  devout  Catholic.  In  his  work 
on  "The  Principles  of  Catholicism  and 
Science  "  he  says  there  can  be  no  contradic- 
tion between  science  and  the  revelation  as 
taught  by  the  Catholic  Church.  Through 
Hertling's  activity  the  Vatican  was  induced 
to  establish  a  Catholic  theological  faculty 
at  the  Strassburg  University.  For  some 
years  Hertling  was  the  president  of  the 
Goerres  Society,  a  Catholic  scientific  organi- 
sation which  aims,  to  employ  the  words  of 
the  Centre  Leader  Windhorst,  "  following 
the  example  of  the  famous  Catholic  his- 
torian Jansen,  to  aid  historical  research 
and  to  purge  history  from  the  Protestant 
legends  and  forgeries,  with  reference  to  the 
events  which  caused  the  Reformation." 


RUSSIA'S    ECLIPSE. 


Dr.  Dillon  contributes  a  most  well- 
informed  articl-e  to  The  Fortnightly  on  the 
Russian  situation.  He  wrote  while 
Kerensky  was  still  supreme,  but  fore- 
shadowed his  imminent  fall,  and  the  seiz- 
ing of  power  by  the  extremists.  He  is  very 
severe  on  the  optimists,  who  used  regularly 
to  announce  the  beginning  of  a  new  Russian 
offensive :  — 

By  what  standards,  one  may  ask,  do  the 
hope-instilling-  Press  organs  of  the  Allies 
judge  of  the  Russian  outlook .?  People  who, 
like  myself,  are  conversant  with  the  elements 
of  the  Russian  situation  are  well  aware  that 
the  expectations  thus  roused  are  doomed  to 
disappointment  —  after  having  first  in- 
flicted serious  damage  on  the  Allies'  cause. 
Why  should  the  Press  persist  in  thus  impair- 
ing our  highest  interests  ?  In  this  case  truth- 
fulness is  not  only  ethical  but  profitable. 

In  France  and  England,  he  says,  the 
public  seems  unable  even  yet  to  realise  the 
hopeless  confusiion  into  which  thinga  have 
fallen  in  Russia,  or  the  cardinal  fact  that  a 
whole  sequence  of  thorny  problems — social, 
political,  military,  financial  and  technical — 
must  first  receive  a  practical  solution  before 
the  Russian  army  could  render  the  moderate 
degree  of  assistance  against  the  common 
enemies  which  would  now  satisfy  the  Allies. 


The  Bolsheviki  have  torn  away  the  veil, 
though,  since  the  clever  doctor  wrote,  and 
we  now  expect  less  than  nothing  from 
Russia.     He  says:  — 

Russia,  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign,  was 
the  Allies'  main  hope,  and  it  was  because  of 
the  inestimable  services  expected  from  her 
that  tkey  agreed  to  swerve  from  one  of  their 
cherished  principles  and  undertook  to  help 
her  to  annex  Constantinople.  Her  army  was 
then  the  great  steam-roller.  To-day  Russia 
is  an  aching  void.  Between  these  two  situa- 
tions there  were  many  stages,  and  the  Allied 
Governments  were  warned  in  good  time  of 
the  Slavs'  progress  through  them  and  of  the 
ultimate  goal. 

Instead  of  taking  the  many  warnings  they 
received  Allied  statesmen  preferred  to  stake 
all  on  one  cast,  and  relied  utterly  upon  the 
assurances  of  the  Cadets  that  though  revolu- 
tion must  come  it  would  be  postponed  till 
the  end  of  the  war. 

However  sure  they  may  have  been  of  their 
own  reading  of  the  situation,  they  were 
bound  to  contemplate  the  other  and  to  adopt 
or  concert  measures  to  counter  its  worst 
potential  effects.  And  not  to  have  done  this 
is  an  error  of  judgment  which  it  is  difficult 
to  qualify  in  terms  at  once  adequate  and 
seemly.  The  Russian  revolution  found  us 
not  merely  unprepared,  but  unaware  of  the 
need  of  any  preparation. 
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He  considers  that  future  prosjiects  are 
dominatecJ  by  Russia's  defection,  "  which 
has  cut  much  detper  into  the  c;uise  of  the 
Allied  nations  than  seems  to  be  realised  by 
most  ot   our  statesmen   and   publicists." 

For  not  only  does  it  modify  the  military 
position  and  the  peace  aims  of  the  bel- 
ligrerents  to  a  noteworthy  degree,  but  it  also 
contributes  to  determine  the  attitude  of  the 
Allied  peoples  towards  their  own  respective 
Governments.  And  the  new  attitude  is  not 
marked   by  cordiality  or  confidence. 

In  order  to  paint  his  tale  he  quotes  from 
an  article  written  by  M.  Pichon,  ex-Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  in  France,  for  Tlie  Petit 
JournaL  giving  the  following  extract:  — 

•'  What.''  he  inquires,  "  has  been  the  action 
ot  the  Allies'  diplomacy  in  this  posture  of 
affairs?  What  is  it  doing"  to  back  up  Rus- 
sian patriots,  to  second  and  intensify  their 
efforts,  to  help  to  hinder  their  country  from 
being  torn  by  civil  war  and  falling  a  prey  to 
the  foreign  foe  who  is  fomenting  it.'  What 
has  it  provided  in  advance  in  order  to  guar- 
antee under  all  circumstances  and  at  all  costs 
to  our  country — greater  now  than  ever  by 
its  virtues,  its  might,  and  its  sacrifices— the 
only  victory  possible,  that  of  arms,  in  case 
its  allies  of  the  North  were  to  fail  it?  That 
is  the  question  which  the  country  is  now  put- 
ting, and  is  putting  not  without  anxiety." 

If  any  member  of  the  coalition,  he  says, 
requires  help  in  the  ordering  of  its  internal 
affairs,  it  is  Russia,  and  that  help  must  be 
tendered  by  the  Entente  with  all  possible 
tact  and  considerateness,  and  without 
pedantic  scruples  on  the  score  of  jwlitical 
tenets  which  were  frame'd  for  quite  another 
set  of  conditions. 

Slav  resources,  he  says,  are  fast 
dwindling.  Since  he  wrote  matters  have  got 
worse  instead  of  better.     He  says :  — 

On  a  single  September  day  I  read  of  the 
destruction  by  fire  of  all  the  machinery  and 
buildings  and  also  of  the  accumulated  stock 
of  the  great  cotton  firm  of  Prokhoroff,  of 
Moscow  ;  of  the  shutting  down  of  the  engine 
works  in  Kharkoff  in  consequence  of  strikes; 
of  the  closing  of  the  great  rails  factory  near 
Ekaterinburg;  of  the  cessation  of  work  in 
the  coal-mining  districts  of  the  Donctz  basin 
and  in  Ekaterinoslav,  where  the  military  had 
to  be  called  in  to  suppress  the  tumults. 

The  decisive  event  in  the  history  of  the 
Russian  revolution,  in  his  opinion,  is  the 
demoralisation  of  the  army.  Once  the 
military  organism  disappeared,  Russian 
eclipse  was  complete.  Yet  the  fatal  step 
towards  the  disintegration  of  the  army  and 
the  dismemberment  of  Russia  was  ai>proved 
by  the  one  man  who  is  supposed  to  l)e  in  ex- 
clusive possession  of  all  the  qualities  neces- 
sary to  a  great  leader — M.  Kerensky.  Of 
the  ex-Prime  Minister,  Dr.  Dillon  e\  idently 
has  a  very  poor  opinion. 


We  know  what  to  think  of  the  man  who, 
claiming  to  be  a  statesman  and  a  patriot, 
abolishes  capital  punishment  in  the  army 
and  in  war  time  for  cowards,  rebels,  mur- 
derers of  their  superiors,  and  traitors  to  their 
country.  A  standing  army  may  be  an  unal- 
loyed evil  which  every  civilised  State  should 
make  haste  to  abolish.  Probably  it  is.  But 
so  long  as  the  present  order  of  things  inter- 
national continues,  it  is  an  evil  necessary  to 
every  nation  that  would  fain  live  and  thrive, 
and  no  effort  should  be  grudged  to  render  it 
efficient.  Manifestly  it  is  foredoomed  to 
crumble  away  unless  the  pain  of  death  and 
other  punishments  can  be  imposed  on  those 
of  its  members  whose  actions  are  solvents  of 
its  disciplinary  spirit.  Yet,  M.  Kerensky 
abolished  capital  punishment,  and,  as  he 
thought,  for  ever.  This  he  did  with  great  de- 
liberation and  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  He 
also  allowed  the  soldiers  to  criticise  the 
orders  of  their  officers,  to  form  political 
societies,  to  attend  mutinous  meetings,  and 
to  stare  insolently  at  their  superiors  in  lieu 
of  saluting  them.  He  went  further,  and 
winked  at  the  inexpiable  sin.  Those  who 
massacred  their  officers  were  praised  for  not 
having-  tortured  them,  and  sometimes  the 
others  were  publicly  and  impersonally  repri- 
manded. The  death  penalty  was  abolished 
and  the  doors  of  prisons  taken  off  their 
hinges.  That  in  all  this  his  intentions  were 
upright  and  his  aims  patriotic  we  learn  from 
those  enthusiastic  journalists  who  discov- 
ered, analysed  and  classified  them.  That  the 
consequences  were  calamitous  to  his  own 
people  we  may  infer  from  Russia's  present 
desperate  plight.  M.  Kerensky  himself  at 
last  discerned  his  mistake,  and  after  much 
hesitation  consented  to  "  repair  it  "  by  re- 
introducing capital  punishment. 

Kerensky,  although  he  is  a  Russian,  not 
a  Welshman,  has  characteristics  we  have 
come  to  associate  with  certain  prominent 
Celts  who  at  one  time,  like  Kerensky  him- 
self, were  hailed  as  the  saviours  of  their  re- 
spective countries  where  they  happened  to 
be.     Says  Dr.   Dillon:  — 

M.  Kerensky  is  a  dreamer  of  dreams  and 
a  weaver  of  words.  He  has  unbounded  faith 
—in  phrases,  and  his  skill  in  turning  them 
is  marvellous.  Having  delivered  a  telling* 
speech  on  a  problem,  he  feels  that  he  has 
solved  it.  His  work  is  done,  and  he  passes 
on  to  something  else.  He  fought  Tsarism 
with  words,  and  it  fell  because  others  assailed 
it  with  decisive  deeds.  Now  that  he  is  en- 
countering his  country's  enemies  his 
weapons  are  still  words,  but  they  have  no 
effect  on  the  Germans.  They  will  have  just 
as  little  on  his  hungry  countrymen  in  winter 
and  spring.  Soft  words  butter  no  parsnips. 
In  revolutions  the  extreme  parties  generally 
overcome  the  moderates. 

He  had,  however,  a  "good"  press,  which 
interpreted  his  actions  not  only  favourably 
but  indulgently.  In  his  wisdom  and  energy 
the  Allies  placed  their  trust,  but,  in  Dr. 
Dillon's  opinion,  he  was  rather  an  accident 
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than  a  saviour,   and  therein  most  thinking 
people  long  ago  agreed  with  him. 

Kerensky  was  a  strugf^ling-  but  brilliant 
lawyer  down  to  the  month  of  March,  and  it 
is  therefore  to  his  credit  that  he  swung-  him- 
self forward  and  upwards  so  swiftly  once 
the  revolution  had  thrown  open  the  doors  of 
fame  and  power  to  men  endowed  with  sten- 
torian voices,  rich  imagfinations,  and  con- 
siderable fluency.  In  politics  he  had  played 
but  a  slig-ht  part  as  one  of  the  thirty  Labour 
Deputies  of  the  fourth  Duma  But  his  pro- 
fessional activity  was  coloured  by  politics  and 
inspired  by  eloquent  sympathy  with  the 
masses. 

The  doctor's  account  of  the  state  of  the 
Russian  army  is  appalling,  and  must  finally 
sweep  away  all  the  hopes  built  on  Russia 
ever  "coming  again."  When  the  charter 
of  the  soldiers'  liberties  was  promulgated 
the  army  began  to  melt  away. 

The  men  flung-  down  their  rifles  and  scur- 
ried off,  not  in  thousands,  but  in  scores  of 
thousands.  Colonel'  Yakubovitch,  the  Assis- 
tant War  Minister,  said  in  a  speech  delivered 
'in  Petrograd  that,  althougrh  he  did  not  re- 
member the  precise  fig-ures,  he  knew  that  the 
runaways  from  the  army  numbered  some 
millions.  Some  millions  of  deserters  acting 
as  apostles  of  pacifism  !  Think  of  what  it 
means.  The  authorities  had  to  content 
themselves  with  appeals  to  these  deserters 
to  come  back  and  risk  their  lives  ;  they  had 
no  means  of  punishing  them,  no  way  of  per- 
suading them  except  Kerensky's  fiery  elo- 
quence. The  generals  at  the  front  tele- 
graphed to  the  Minister  beseeching  him  to 
despatch  the  necessar\-  contingents  to  fill  up 
the  gaps.  The  Minister  was  wont  to  reply 
that  he  had  issued  the  requisite  orders.  And 
the  matter  remained  there.  The  soldiers 
who  were  sent  to  the  front  dropped  out  of 
the  ranks  long  before  they  had  reached  their 
destination.  "  Out  of  a  thousand  sent  from 
Ekaterinburg  only  158  arrived."  The  sol- 
diers, this  official  went  on  to  say,  are  ad- 
dicted to  drinking,  and  the  results  are 
appalling.  They  capture  railway  stations, 
disorganise  the  traffic,  take  the  trains 
whithersoever  they  please,  and  if  the  station- 
master  objects,  blow  his  brains  out.  One 
stationmaster  who  obeyed  them  implicitly 
was  put  to  death  because  a  train  was  delayed 
for  twelve  hours,  although  the  fault  was  not 
his.  They  regulate  the  speed  at  which  their 
trains  must  run,  and  are  heedless  of  the 
usual  precautions  to  prevent  accidents.  On 
the  Volga  they  seized  steamers,  some  of 
which  have  never  been  heard  of  since.  At 
Bologoye  a  hand  of  soane  fifty  soldiers  took 
the  steamer  of  M.  Varakin  by  force,  and 
steamed  awav  to  Totma.     Later,  the  owner 


learned  that  it  had  been  seen  at  Ustiug,  but 
he  had  not  heard  of  it  alter  that.  At  most 
railway  stations  the  consignments  of  food 
despatched  by  the  authorities  or  by  private 
firms  arc  seized  and  carried  off. 

The  particulars  he  gives  of  the  "  soul- 
searing  "  misdeeds  of  the  Russian  soldiery 
during  the  brief  occupation  of  Austrian 
Kalush  read  like  a  tale  of  the  middle  ages, 
and,  no  doubt,  the  ghastly  scenes  which 
went  on  there  have  been  again  and  again 
repeated  in  towns  and  villages  in  Russia  it- 
self.    He  concludes  a?  follows  :  — 

The  falling  out  of  our  great  Slav  partner, 
then,  will  have  a  twofold  effect  upon  the 
Allies'  prospects  which  it  behoves  us  to  con- 
sider with  care ;  it  shifts  an  overwhelmingly 
large  share  of  the  military  burden  on  to  the 
shoulders  of  those  pacific  peoples  who  en- 
tered the  lists  solely  on  Russia's  behalf,  and 
it  compels  them  to  enlarge  their  peace  de- 
mands and  protract  the  war.  With  the  mili- 
tary aspect  of  the  matter  I  am  not  now  con- 
cerned. It  may  suffice  to  remark  that  its 
importance,  still  very  considerable,  is  gradu- 
ally dwindling,  and  that  it  is  not  to  the 
battlefield  that  we  must  look  for  the  close  of 
hostilities.  One  might  go  further  and  utter 
this  paradoxical  truth  ;  that  a  decisive  victory 
would  no  longer  connote  the  attainment  by 
the  Allies  of  the  aims  for  which  they  are 
offering  up  such  immense  sacrifices.  For- 
the  conquest  of  Russia  would  enable  Ger- 
many to  dispense  with  most  of  the  "  guaran- 
tees in  the  West  ''  for  which  her  jingoes  ihave 
been  clanoouring,  and  yet  permit  her  to  per- 
severe hopefully  in  her  striving  for  the  over- 
lordship  of  Europe.  Consequently,  she  can 
afford  to  offer,  and  will  shortly  offer,  "attrac- 
tive conditions  "  to  the  war-weary  peoples  of 
the  West  in  the  hope  that  they  will  not  worry 
overmuch  about  the  Slavs  of  the  East.  If 
such  conditions  were  accepted  in  the  belief 
that  a  democratised  Germany  would  be 
quickly  converted  to  pacifism  by  the  sacra- 
mental virtue  of  parliamentary  government, 
the  nations  of  the  Entente  would  be  the  vic- 
tims of  another  and  the  most  cruel  delusion. 

I  may  be  charged  with  having  forgotten 
that  the  Allies  still  hold  a  trurnp  card  which 
can  at  any  moment  win  the  trick ;  they  pos- 
ses's  most  of  the  raw  stuffs  of  the  world,  and 
can  so  regulate  their  distribution  as  to  force 
Germany  to  relinqish  her  ambitious  designs 
and  come  into  line  with  the  other  nations  of 
the  world.  I  answer;  If  this  be  indeed  the 
key  to  victory,  why  is  it  not  used  at  once .'' 
Why  go  on  making  sacrifices  which,  if  this 
account  of  the  matter  be  true,  are  purposeless 
and  criminal.?  However  formidable  the  diffi- 
culties in  our  way  they  may  perhaps  be  over- 
come, but  only  if  we  face  them  squarely  and 
deal  with  them  resolutely. 


GENERAL    RETAIN. 


A  highly  interesting  article  upon  the 
famous  French  general,  in  The  Corresfon- 
dant(T ar'is),  gives  an  elaborate  analysis  of 
his  character  and  achievements.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  feel  that  the  supreme  command  of 


the  French,  army  is  entrusted  to  a  man  so 
eminently  gifted,  brave,  and  devoted  to 
duty. 

The  elevation  of  General   Retain  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  armies  of  the  North 
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and  North-east,  was,  the  writer  observes, 
no  surprise.  Ilis  n.ime  shone  out  clearly 
after  the  great  (fays  of  Verdun.  We  cannot, 
of  course,  reproduce  here*he  military  de- 
tails of  Petain's  career,  but  a  fair  idea  of 
the  man  may  be  gained  by  citing  some  of 
the  most  striking  characterisations  of  his 
personality  and  of  his  claims  to  distinction. 

Physically  :  a  countenance  grave  without 
hardness,  energetic  and  cool,  with  clear-cut 
features,  a  heavy,  dropping  moustache,  turn- 
ing grey  ;  a  strongly  moulded  chin  ;  keen, 
grey-blue  eyes;  bald,  but  not  unpleasantly 
so,  owing  to  the  powerful,  well-formed 
brow,  a  voice  strong,  clear,  incisive,  cap- 
able of  a  terrible  force;  striking  one  at  first 
as  glacial,  disconcerting  the  boldest  soul ; 
an  impassiveness  of  countenance  attained 
by  a  dominating  will — the  whole  producing 
the  impression  of  a  superior  personality. 

Some  have  compared  General  Petain, 
physically,  to  Lord  Roberts ;  he  rather  re- 
calls Lord  Kitchener  by  his  general  bearing, 
calmness,  absolute  self-command — save  in 
rare  outbursts,  quickly  suppressed,  of  a 
pa.ssionate  temperament.  Well-built  and 
above  the  average  height,  he  is  very  erect 
anrl  vigorous. 

Appointed  in  1913  to  the  cavalry  train- 
ing school  at  Saumer,  he  won  the  admira- 
tion of  his  pupils  by  his  remarkable  lectures 
upon  military  science  as  well  as  by  his  mas- 
tery of  horsemanship — altogether  excep- 
tional in  an  officer  originally  belonging  to 
the  infantry. 

A  horror  of  advertist-ment  of  anv  kind, 
as  well  as  a  flisdain  of  outward  display,  is 
characteristic  of  the  man.  To  give  an  ex- 
ample :  although  possessing  many  decora- 
tions, the  only  one  he  ever  wore  was  that 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Not  that  he 
aimed  at  being  specially  modest;  on  the 
contrary,  he  has  a  very  <xact  estimate  of  his 
own  value;  but  he  detests  "bluff,"  noto- 
riety in  any  form. 

His  first  experiences  as  officer  were  varied. 
He  had  to  combat  a  natural  tendency  to  in- 
dolence, which  he  frankly  avowed.  His 
service  has  been  confined  to  France,  dis- 
tinguishing himself  as  chief  of  a  battalion, 
whence  he  was  brilliantly  promoted  to  the 
Normal  School  of  gunnery  at  Chalons 
There  he  found  himself  in  the  company  of 
noted  technicians,  doctrinaires  of  antiquated 
theories.  Their  teachings  were  law,  and 
Petain  set  himself  to  demolish  these  false 
gods,  to  the  great  rlispU-asurc  of  the  \xm- 
tiffs.  These  new  ideas,  maintained  with  an 
inflexible  vigour,  created  for  him  powerful 


and  violent  enemies — some  still  scarcely  ap- 
I)eased — ^that  explains  the  slowness  of  his 
advancement  in  peace  times.  Colonel 
Petain  paid  little  heed  to  these  enmities, 
convinced  as  he  was  of  the  justice  of  his 
cause. 

Later,  professor  of  applied  tactics  in  the 
War  School,  his  instruction  was  ep>och-mak- 
ing,  leaving  an  indelible  impress  upon  his 
pupils,  and  bearing  the  test  of  the  great 
conflict  now  raging. 

Despite  such  rare  qualities,  Petain  only 
attained  the  rank  of  colonel  at  the  age  of 
fifty-seven.  Appointed  subsequently  the 
head  of  a  brigade,  he  was  sent  to  the 
mediocre  garrison  of  Saint  Omer  without 
uttering  a  complaint.  It  is  there  that  the 
war  found  him. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  describe  the  bril- 
liant service  rendered  by  General  Petain  in 
the  battle  of  the  Marne,  in  command  of  a 
division  of  the  3rd  army  corps,  and  then 
tells  of  his  glorious  doings  at  Verdun  in 
1916. 

At  the  outbiirst  of  the  formidable  battle 
General  Petain  was  stationed  in  the  rear  of 
the  front  line.  There,  on  the  night  of 
February  27,  he  received  an  urgent  order 
from  General  Castelnau  to  repair  to  Ver" 
dun,  where  the  situation  was  grave.  He 
started  at  once,  without  the  loss  of  a  second. 
Is  not  his  motto,   "Always  ready"? 

The  fate  of  the  old  citadel  was  entrusted 
to  his  hands.  Such  a  tremendous  respon- 
sibility did  not  for  an  instant  disturb  the 
general's  serenity.  Calmly,  simply,  he  set 
to  work ;  during  fi\e  consecuti\'e  days  and 
nights,  it  is  said,  he  gave  his  orders,  took 
his  measures — and  upon  these  the  fate  of 
the  entire  country  depended. 

He  decided  upon  his  general  line  of  re- 
sistance :  Vaux,  Douaumont,  le  Mort- 
Homme ;  determined  to  fight  there  \yith  all 
his  resources,  subordinating  everything  to 
that  end.  Thus,  though  fighting  on  the  de- 
fensive, he  succeeded  in  imfx)sing  his  will 
upon  the  enemy  by  making  them  fight  a 
losing  battle  :  he  had  resolved  that  the  Ger- 
man forces  should  not  cross  the  line  he  had 
chosen — and  they  did  not  cross  ! 

Some  weeks  later,  on  April  9,  after  as- 
saults of  unequalled  fury,  but  all  victori- 
ously repulsed,  the  French  commander 
could  issue  the  famous  order  of  the  day  to 
his  soldiers,  which  was  echoed  the  world 
around  :  "  The  9th  of  April  is  a  glorious 
day  for  our  arm.-..  The  furious  assaults  of 
the  Crown  Prince  have  been  repelled  every- 
where :  infantry,  artillery,  sappers,  aviators 
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of  the  2nd  army  corps  have  been  rivals  in 
heroism.  Honour  to  all  !  The  Germans 
will,  no  doubt,  attack  anew.  I^t  each  one 
work  and  watch  to  obtain  the  same  success 
as  yesterday  !  Courage — we  shall  get 
them!" 

As  to  his  personal  valour,  it  .shines  with 
an  incomparable  prestige.  The  soldiers 
know  that  General  Petain. never  fears  to  ex- 
pose himself  in  the  thickest  of  danger.  He 
is  a  leader  who  "  goes  there  to  see." 

To  sum  up  :  Absolutely  devoted  to  duty, 
a  finished  type  of  the  {perfect  military  chief, 
General  Petain  presents  an  exceptional  com- 
bination of  talent    and    character.       Since 


August  15th,  1914,  all  the  fights  he  has  led 
have  been  successes.  To  the  two  dates  : 
Carency,  May  9th,  1915;  Verdun,  April 
9th,  1916,  must  V)e  added  that  of  August, 
191 7,  when  he  headed  the  new  and  victorious 
offensive.  The  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour — which  the  President  wished  to 
deliver  in  person  to  the  commander-in-chief 
— has  consecrated  this  new  success,  and  the 
accompanying  words  are  a  fitting  tribute  : 
"  An  officer  of  the  highest  worth,  whose  rare 
character  and  qualities  were  attested  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  armies  of  \^e  North 
and  North-east.  He  defended  and  saved 
Verdun." 


WHAT    OF   ARMENIA? 


The  sad  fate  that  has  befallen  the  Ar- 
menians of  the  Turkish  Empire  is  the 
theme  of  a  paper  in  Nuova  Atiialogia 
(Rome)  by  the  Italian  Minister  of  Finance, 
Seiior  Filippo  Meda.  He  considers  that 
one  of  the  chief  anxieties  aroused  by  the 
Russian  revolution  concerns  the  future  of 
the  surviving  Armenians  in  Asia  Minor, 
which  had  seemed  to  be  reasonably  assured 
by  the  Russian  victories. 

He  recalls  the  ringing  proclamation  of. 
Nicholas  II.  to  the  Armenians,  in  which  the 
Tsar  tell  them  that  after  four  centuries  of 
oppression  "  the  hour  of  liberty  has  at  last 
sounded  for  you,"  and  assures  them  that 
the  Russian  people  will  never,  never  forget 
its  debt  to  illustrious  Armenians,  such  as 
Laraseff  and  Loris  Nelikoff,  who  fought 
side  by  side  with  their  Slavonic  brothers 
for  the  freedom  of  Armenia. 

The.se  fervent  protestations  were  accom- 
panied by  an  abandonment  of  the  attempts 
to  russify  the  Armenians  in  Russian  terri- 
tory by  violent  means,  and  by  the  institu- 
tion of  a  more  sympathetic  policy  toward 
them. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent Armenians,  especially  those  living  in 
the  centres  of  European  civilisation,  were 
disposed  to  be  somewhat  sceptical  as  to  the 
Russian  promises,  in  view  of  previous  ex- 
periences, after  the  Russo-Persian  war  of 
1828,  and  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877. 
Nevertheless,  the  repeated  declarations  of 
the  Allied  powers  as  to  their  determination 
to  satisfy  the  aspirations  for  liberty  on  the 
part  of  all  oppressed  peoples,  seemed  to 
justify  the  belief  that  the  hour  of  Armenia's 
freedom  had  at  last  arrived. 

Now,  however,  that  revolutionary  Russia 
boldly  proclaims  a  policy  of  "  no  annexa- 


tion and  no  indemnities,"  Senor  Meda  asks 
what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  Armenia,  into 
whose  hands  will  she  fall  ?  The  history  of 
the  past  two  years  shows  that  unless  the 
world  is  willing  to  see  the  Armenian  race 
disappear  entirely,  it  must  be  freed,  once 
and  for  all.  from  Turkish  domination. 

The  frightful  sufferings  to  which  this 
unhappy  race  has  been  subjected  are  briefly 
but  convincingly  presented  by  Senor  Meda, 
who  draws  his  data  from  the  "  Blue  Book  " 
of  ist  July,  1 91 6,  prepare'd  by  Viscount 
Bryce.  The  latter  took  every  possible  pre- 
caution to  exclude  from  the  recital  any 
statements  unworthy  of  acceptance. 

In  almost  every  case,  the  course  pursued 
by  the  Turks  was  to  summon  the  male  Ar- 
menians of  a  given  district  to  present  them- 
selves without  delay  before  the  authorities. 
All  who  did  not  obey  the  summons  were 
driven  to  the  rendezvous  by  the  Turkish 
gendarmes.  On  their  appearance  they  were 
immediately  arrested  and  cast  into  prison 
for  a  day  or  two,  then  they  were  bound  one 
to  the  other,  and  driven  out  of  the  inhabited 
regions  into  the  open  country. 

They  were  told  that  their  destination  was 
Mossul  or  Bagdad,  but  as  soon  as  the 
wretched  exiles,  snatched  from  their 
families  without  even  taking  a  last  leave  of 
them,  had  reached  a  distant  point  where 
nothing  could  be  seen  of  them  from  the 
road,  they  were  all  massacred.  This  was 
done  at  the  order  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  Talaat  Bey,  in  agreement  with  the 
Minister  of  War,  Enver  Pasha,  who  had 
charged  himself  with  the  task  of  extermi- 
nating that  part  of  the  Armenian  popula- 
tion, under  his  jurisdiction. 

After  the  departure  and  the  massacre  of 
the  able-bodied  male  population  came  the 
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turn  of  the  women,  the  children,  the  old 
men,  and  the  infirm.  Notices  were  put  up 
in  every  village  that  they  must  prepare  to 
lea\e  in  a  fe\v  flays.  The  women  were 
nominally  accorded  the  privilege  of  escaping 
exile,  if  they  became  Mohammedan  con- 
veit.'^.  Hut  the  mere  profession  of  a 
chang<-  of  religion  did  not  suffice,  thev  must 
ratify  it  by  espousing  a  Mussulman. 

For  the  children  the  illusory  promise  was 
made  th.it  tht\  nmld  enter  Turkish  orphan- 
asylums,  where  fhey  would  Ik-  educated  in 
the  faith  of  M<ihammed.  However,  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  cities  and  in  almost 
all  the  villages  there  were  no  such  asylums 
in  existence. 


The  miserable  women  were  forced  to 
march  out  into  the  open  country.  Under 
these  conditions  death  by  thirst,  hunger, 
sunstroke,  or  infectious  diseases  soon  re- 
duced their  numbers,  and  when  they  reached 
the  mountainous  district  the  old  and  infirm 
were  massacred  by  Kurds. 

The  few  exiles  who  finally  reached 
Aleppo  in  a  state  of  absolute  destitution 
were  assigned  to  the  most  unhealthy  places, 
among  enemies  whose  language  thev  did 
not  understand.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
as  many  as  600,000  of  the  total  population 
of  2,100.000  Turkish  Armenians  were  in 
this  way  deliberately  done  to  death  by  their 
Turkish  jx'rsecutors. 


BELGIAN    FARMERS    UNDER  -GERMANY. 


The  powerful  organisation  of  Belgian 
farmers  known  as  the  Boercnbond,  or  Pea- 
sants' Ix^ague,  has  not  figured  prominently 
in  the  press  despatches  relating  to  Belgian 
affairs  published  during  the  war.  Hence  it 
is  a  pleasant  surprise,  to  those  of  us  who 
fancied  we  had  formed  an  accurate  concep- 
tion of  war-time  conditions  in  Belgium, 
under  the  German  regime,  to  read  the  op- 
timistic report  of  the  general  secretary  of 
the  league  for  the  year  1915,  the  substance 
of  which  is  given  in  The  Inicmalional  Re- 
view of  Agricidliiral  Economics  (Rome). 
The  Review  says  : — 

Speaking:  Rrcnerally  it  is  true  that  every- 
thing^ founded  by  the  Bocrenbond  before  the 
war  has  survived,  and  moreover  new  plans 
have  been  realised.  Thus,  the  general  sec- 
retary's report  notes  the  org-anisation  of  two 
new  afirricultural  guilds,  one  in  the  province 
of  Antwerp,  two  in  Brabant,  and  one  in  East 
Flanders.  Means  of  communication  had 
hardly  been  re-established,  in  the  last  months 
of  igi4,  when  the  league's  inspectors  began 
once  more  to  travel  about  the  country  in 
order  to  visit  the  rural  associations  and  to 
co-operate,  in  the  words  of  the  report,  "  in 
reviving  social  and  economic  life  in  the  rural 
districts."  They  were  entrusted  at  the  same 
time  with  the  addition.Tl  duty  of  collecting 
information  and  noting  the  most  urgent 
needs  in  order  to  enable  a  directing  com- 
mittee to  organise  committees  for  relief  and 
nourishment  everywhere.  Further,  as  soon 
as  it  was  possible,  the  Boerenbond,  in  agr<^c- 
mcnt  with  some  influential  personages  in  the 
agricuItur.Tl  world,  undertook  the  defence  of 
the  interests  of  tillers  of  the  soil  and  parti- 
cipated in  the  formation  of  an  agricultural 
section  of  the  national  committee  for  relief 
and  nourishment,  which  rame  into  being  at 
the  end  of  December,  1014.  Two  of  its  ad- 
ministrators are  members  of  this  section 
and  have  taken  a  large  part  in  all  its  work' 
The  rn-operative  society.  Agricultural  Assist- 
;*nr,.     which    aims   at   buving   food  for   live- 


stock and  all  supplies  indispensable  to  agri- 
culture, was  founded  towards  the  end  of 
February,  and  a  delegate  of  the  Boerenbond 
is  on  its  administrative  council. 

Until  the  .Agricultural  Assistance  should 
be  able  to  maintain  agriculture  with  food- 
stuffs, manures,  and  primary  material  of 
every  kind,  the  Boerenbond  itself  undertook 
to  fulfil  this  task  and  to  reduce  to  the  mini- 
mum the  difficulties  which  the  agricultural 
world  had  to  meet. 

The  Boerenbond — or  more  accurately  its 
counter  for  sale  and  purchase— bought  in  the 
first  place,  for  the  provinces  of  .\ntwerp  and 
Brabant,  the  food  for  livestock  which  the 
German  civil  administration  granted,  at  the 
first  distribution,  to  agriculture  in  these  two 
provinces,  and  remitted  the  food  to  the 
agricultural  sections.  Had  there  been  op- 
portunity it  would  have  been  equally  zealous 
to  render  this  service  to  the  other  provinces. 
Soon  afterwards  it  took  over  from  the  Ger- 
man civil  administration  a  sufficiently  impor- 
tant quantity  of  oilcakes  of  which  it  after- 
wards made  grants  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  national  agricultural  sec- 
tion. 

The  league  has  taken  a  leading  part  in 
reconstruction  w^ork ;  aiding  the  peasants 
with  small  loans,  and  advising  them  as  to 
methods  of  building.  A  special  feature  of 
this  imdertaking  was  the  effort  made  to  en- 
sure the  con^ruction  of  more  comfortable 
and  more  sanitary  homes  than  the  rural 
IX)pulation  has  generally  heretofore  pos- 
sessed.      _ 

A  commission  was  nominated,  and  it  pre- 
pared in  two  languages,  French  and  Flemish, 
a  small  pamphlet,  which  was  especiallv  the 
work  of  Messrs.  J.  Giele  and  G.  Van  den 
.Abeele,  and  is  called  "  Construction  de 
I'habitation  rurale  et  de  ses  dependances  " 
("  Construction  of  a  Rural  Dwelling  and  its 
Dependencies  "  .  This  is  a  collection,  as 
concise  as  possible,  of  explanations  and  prac- 
tical advice  on  the  choice  and  use  of  mate- 
rials, dimensions,  the  distribution  of  space, 
airing  and  ventilation,  the  means  of  obtain- 
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ing  good  drinking  water,  of  guarding 
against  damp,  etc.  The  pamphlet  is  written 
very  simply,  so  as  to  be  within  the  compre- 
hension of  all. 

The  problem  of  feeding  the  people  was 
dealt  with  especially  through  a  branch  of 
the  association  known  as  the  Farmwives' 
League.  Pamphlets  were  distributed,  and 
numerous  lectures  given  throughout  the 
country  on  the  economical  uSe  of  foodstuffs. 

One  of  the  association's  most  active 
branches  has  been  indisputably  the  Central 
Credit  Fund.  The  year  1915  was  one  of  the 
'  most  important  years  it  has  had  since  its 
foundation.  Not  only  was  the  number  of 
affiliated  local  funds  increased  by  forty-four, 
but  the  savings  deposits  were  more  numer- 
ous than  ever,  and  hundreds  of  new  small 
loans  were  made  to  cultivators  in  needy 
circumstances.     Of  821   rural  funds  existing 


in  Belgium  at  th<^  end  of  UJ15,  437  were 
affiliated  to  the  central  fund.  At  this  date 
the  number  of  the  latter's  subscribed  shares 
was  8087,  having  increased  by  420  since  the 
preceding  year.  The  capital  in  shares  was 
thus  brought  up  to  8,987,000  francs.  The 
funds  circulated  in  the  year  amounted  to 
63,009,921  francs,  thus  considerably  sur- 
passing their  ordinary  level.  Twenty-one  new 
credit  accounts  were  opened  for  affiliated 
funds,  the  total  credit  thus  accorded  being  for 
363,550  francs,  which  brought  the  amount 
of  the  credit  in  force  on  31st  December,  191 5, 
to  4,904,450  francs.  The  total  of  the  savings 
deposits  was  22,723,841  francs,  having  in- 
creased by  6,202,311  francs  since  1914,  and 
by  6,613,459  since  1913,  the  last  normal 
year.  This  considerable  increase  in  the 
amount  of  savings  deposits  in  the  second 
year  of  the  war  is  partly  explained  by  the 
fact  that  cultivators  have  had  partially  to 
realise  their  invested  capital. 


A  NEW  VIEW  OF  THE  NAPOLEONIC  STRUGGLE. 


Most  of  us  have  been  brought  up  on  the 
doctrine  that  England,  by  her  consistent 
and  persistent  attitude  towards  Napoleon, 
saved  Europe  and  the  world  from  a  mili- 
tary domination  which  would  have  proved 
its  undoing.  Some  of  us  possibly  have  had 
doubts  raised  in  our  minds  since  our  school 
da]^s,  but  on  the  whole  still  comfortably 
assume  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  world  that  the  vaulting  ambi- 
tion of  Napoleon  should  have  been  curbed, 
and  that  he  should  have  .  been  utterly 
crushed.  Along  comes  Sir  Walter  Rimci- 
man,  M.P.,  the  father  of  the  ex- President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  assures  us,  in 
The  Contemporary,  that  Grfeat  Britain's 
refusal  to  make  peace  with  Nap>oleon  had 
terrible  consequences,  led  indeed  to  the 
frightful  struggle  now  going  on  in  Europe  ! 
He  says  : — 

The  present  writer's  belief  is  that  had 
members  of  the  British  Government  been 
guided  by  reason  and  sound  judgment,  in- 
stead of  by  blind  prejudice ;  had  they  ac- 
cepted overtures  made  to  them  from  time 
to  time  by  the  head  of  the  French  nation 
during  his  rule,  we  would  not  be  engaged 
now  in  a  world  war,  watering  the  earth  with 
the  blood  of  the  boldest  and  brightest  young 
men  of  Europe.  The  great  soldiex-statesman 
foretold  what  would  happen.  What  irony 
that  we  should  be  in  deadly  conflict  with  the 
Power  which,  as  our  ally,  then  helped  to 
destroy  him,  and  is  now  engaged  in  a  fran- 
tic  effort  to   destroy  us ! 

Pitt,  he  ^ays,  was  not  a  genius ;  had  he 
been  he  would  not  have -held  the  view  that 
Napoleon's  sole  aim  was  the  conquest  of 
the  entire  continent  of  Europe,  and  the  in- 
vasion of  Great  Britain. 

The  "  usurper  '■  must  be  subdued  by  the 
force     of     arms,     by     the     squandering     of 


British  wealth,  and  by  the  ceaseless  sacri- 
fice of  human  lives.  That  was  the  only  dip- 
lomacy his  mental  organism  could  evolve. 
He  u.sed  his  power  of  expression,  which 
was  great,  to  such  good  purpose  that  his 
theories  were  reflected  by  his  supporters. 
Had  Pitt  been  talented  in  the  genius  of  inter- 
national diplomacy,  as  he  was  in  the  other 
affairs  of  government,  he  would  have  seized 
the  opportunity  of  making  the  Peace  of 
Amiens  universal  and  durable.  It  is  futile 
to  contend  that  Napoleon  was  irreconcilable. 
His  great  ambition  was  to  form  a  friendship 
with  our  Government,  which  lie  foresaw 
would  be  fashioned  into  a  Continental  ar- 
rangement, intricate  and  entangled  as  all 
the  elements  were  at  the  time.  Napoleon 
never  ceased  to  deplore  the  impossibility  of 
coming  to  any  reciprocal  terms  with  England 
so  long  as  Pitt's  influence  was  in  the  ascen- 
dant, and  he  and  a  large  public  in  France 
and  a  minority  in  this  country  profoundly 
believed  that  Fox  had  not  only  the  desire, 
but  the  following  and  all  the  diplomatic 
qualities,  to  bring  it  about.  Any  close,  im- 
partial student  of  history,  free  from  the 
popular  prejudice  which  assailed  Napoleon's 
origin  and  advent  to  power,  cannot  but  con- 
cede the  great  possibilities  of  this  view. 
The  fact  is,  the  political  mind  was  whirMng, 
and  it  was  permeated  and  perverted  with 
the  idea  of  his  ambition,  and  possessed  by 
the  human  aversion  to  the  introduction  of 
new  conditions  of  social  and  economic  life. 
The  ruling  classes  were  filled  with  alarm 
lest  the  spirit  of  the  French  Revolution 
should  become  popular  in  this  country,  and 
that  not  only  their  possessions  might  be  con- 
fiscated, but  that  their  lives  would  be  in 
peril  if  the  doctrines  Napoleon  stood  for 
were  to  seize  the  public  imagination.  They 
were  afraid,  as  they  are  now,  of  the  des- 
potism of  democracy,  and  so  they  kept  the 
conflict  raging  for  over  twenty  years. 

When  the  warrior-statesman  fell  in  18 14 
the  Allies  began  squabbling  over  the  divi- 
sion of   their  conquest.^,   an  occupation   his 
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return  from  ElUi  suddenly  interrupted. 
They  then  solemnly  resolved  to  make  an 
end  of  this  disturl)er  of  the  peace  once 
for  all,  despite  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
welcometl  Emix-ror  of  the  French. 

It  was  they  that  were  the  disturbers  of  the 
peace,  and  especially  Great  Britain,  who 
headed  the  coalition  to  drench  aR:ain  the 
Continent  with  hmnan  blood.  Napoleon 
offered  to  negotiate,  and  never  was  there  a 
more  humane  opportunity  fi-jven  to  the 
nations  to  settle  their  affairs  in  a  wav  that 
would  have  assured  a  lastinj?  peace';  but 
here,  apain,  the  ruling:  classes,  with  their 
usual  assumption  of  power  to  use  the  popu- 
lations for  the  purpose  of  putting:  each  other 
out  of  life  and  creating:  unspeakable  suffering 
in  all  the  hideous  phrases  of  warfare",  re- 
fused to  neg:otiate,  and  at  their  bidding- 
soldiers  were  plunged  into  the  last  Napo- 
'  Iconic  conflict. 

Napoleon,  .says  Sir  Walter,  saw  what  was 
going  to  happen  in  the  future  unless  Prus- 
sian militarism  were  kept  in  check.  Pitt 
and  his  supporters  had  no  prevision  at  all. 
They  played  the  Prussian  game  bv  com- 
bining to  bring  about  the  fall  of  the 
monarch  who  might  have  become  this  coun- 
try's ally,  and,  by  undoing  his  admirable 
safeguards  against  Prussia,  ultimatelv 
forced  other  German  states  under  her  domi- 
nation. 

When    we    think    of    responsible    Ministers 
having    no   other  vision    or   plan    of   coming 
to  an  understanding  with  the  French  nation 
than    by    their    groans,    and    the    odour    of 
blood,    it   makes  one   shudder,   and   we   wsh 
to    forget    that    the   people   allowed    them    to 
carry   on    their   hideous  methods    of    settling 
disputes.      There    was     seldom     a    time,    in 
our   opinion,    even   during  the    most    embar- 
rassing   and    darkest    phases    of    the    Napo- 
leonic   struggle,   in    which    our    differences 
with    France    were   insoluble.      Napoleon,    as 
I  have  said,   never  ceased  to  avow  his  will- 
ingness to  make  vital  sacrifices  in  order  that 
peace   between    the    two    peoples    should    be 
consummated.  The  stereotyped  cant  of  main- 
taining the  "  Balance  of   Power"   is  a  poor 
excuse  for  plunging  a  nation  into  gruesome 
and   horrible  wars.      When   our  liberties   are 
threatened  it    would   be   a  crime    not   to   de- 
fend them.     But  where  and  when   were  any 
of  our  own  interests  threatened  bv  Napoleon 
until    we    became    the    aggressors   bv    inter- 
fenng  with  the  policy  of  what  he  called  his 
Continental  system  " .? 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  not  think 
that  he  is  drawing  a  parallel  between  the 
Napoleonic  wars  and  the  present  struggle. 
Sir  Walter  is  careful  to  explain  that  the 
circumstances  are  entirely  different. 

The  political  situation  then  and  now  bears 
no  comparison.  We  made  waj-  on  the  French 
with  little  real  justification,  and  stained  our 
high  sense  of  justice  by  driving  them  to 
trenzy.     We  bought  soldiers  and   sailors   to 


fight  them  from  the  impecunious  German 
and  Hanoverian  princes.  We  subsidised 
Russia,  Prussia,  .Austria,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  that  foul  cesspool  Naples,  at  the  expense 
of  starving  the  poorest  classes  in  our  own 
countr>-.  The  bellicose  portion  of  the 
people,  composed  mainly  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes,  shrieked  their  deluded 
terrors  of  extinction  into  the  minds  of  the 
people,  believing  that  if  we  did  not  make 
common  cause  with  the  down-trodden  sanc- 
tified allies  who  were  fighting  a  man-eating 
ogre,  who  was  overrunnirl^  their  respective 
countries,  putting  everyone  to  the  sword, 
we  should  come  under  his  fierce  attention, 
be  invaded  and  ground  down  to  slavery  for 
ever   and    ever. 

All  the  same  it  would  not  be  surprising 
did  some  independent  thinker  not  wonder 
whether  a  hundred  years  hence  people  may 
not  take  the  same  view  of  the  Allied  re- 
fusal to  treat  with  Germany  as  Sir  Walter 
does  of  the  refusal  of  England  to  treat  with 
Napoleon.  He  holds  that  whatever  we 
may  say  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
French  people  were  behind  Napoleon,  and 
it  was  foolish  to  say  we  fought  the  Em- 
peror and  not  the  French,  and  says  : — 

Let  us  be  certain,  'before  we  declare  that 
no  peace  should  be  negotiated  with  the 
German  Government  until  their  Emperor 
has  abdicated  or  is  otherwise  disposed  of, 
that  the  German  people  do  not  believe  in 
him  and  may  retort,  "  Hands  off  our  Em- 
peror! He  is  the  personification  of  Ger- 
many. If  he  goes  down,  we  shall  go  with 
him  !" 

Whilst  rot  at  all  agreeing  with  Sir  Wal- 
ter's conclusions  I  give  them  to  show  the 
attitude  of  mind  many  people  are  now 
adopting  towards  our  actions  a  century  and 
more  ago.     He  says  : — 

In  the  effort  to  crush  a  cause  and  a  nation 
w^hich   had  been   brought  out  of  the  depths 
of  anarchy   and   raised   once  more   to  power 
by   the   advent  of  a   New   Man,   the   British 
Government  of  that  period  made  their  coun- 
try parties  to  slaughter  which,   in  the  light 
of  subsequent  events,  has  left  a  stain  on  our 
diplomacy    that    can    never    be    eff.\ced,    no 
matter   what   narrative  may    be    set    forth  to 
excuse    it.      Never    in    the  'whole    history    of 
blurred   diplomatic   vision   has   there  evolved 
so  great  a   calamity  to  the   higher  develop- 
ment of   ciyihsation.      By   taking   so   promi- 
nent a  part  in  preventing  Napoleon  from  ful- 
filling   the    purpose    for    which    nature    ap- 
peared  to   show  he   was  intended,    we   made 
the  opportunity  for  Germany  to  develop  sys- 
tematically  diabolical   arts   of   treachery   and 
greed    that    have    involved    the    universe    in 
war  and  drenched  it  with  human  blood      The 
A  l:cs    pursued    Napoleon    in    his    downfall 
1  heir   attitude   during   the    whole    course    of 
his  rule  was  shortsightedly  vindictive.    They 
gloated  over  his  misfortune  when  he  became 
their  victim     and     they    consummated    their 
vengeance  fcy   making  him    a  martyr 
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THE    RUSSIAN    REVOLUTION. 


Before  the  Bolsheviki  got  on  top  in  Rus- 
sia the  American  and  British  feeling  about 
the  revolution  was  strikingly  uniform.  The 
pogrom,  the  Cossack,  the  knout,  Siberia — 
these  are  household  words  in  Britain  and 
America,  symbolic  of  the  infamy  of  Tsar- 
dom.  Men  who  take  a  conservative  posi- 
tion on  home  affairs  have  seldom  had  diffi- 
culty in  feeling  sympathy  with  the  Russian 
•struggle  fromthe  early  days  of  Nihilism; 
all  America  clearly  rejoiced  over  the  revolu- 
tion. In  the  President's  war  message  in 
April  it  was  embraced  as  the  happiest  of 
political  circumstances.  It  was  with  the 
Tsar's  Russia  that  England  and  France 
had  joined  hands  in  the  war  with  Germany. 
:,  President  Wilson  gloried  in  the  fact  that 
this  formal  ally  was  destroyed,  that  a  real 
ally  had  been  created  by  process  of  revolu- 
tion. In  the  first  years  of  the  war,  it  is 
true,  an  effort  had  been  made  in  England 
to  whitewash  the  Russian  Government,  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  a  most  loathsome 
dynasty  and  a  most  corrupt  and  incomp>e- 
tent  bureaucracy  were  associated  with  the 
Allies. 

The  Revolution  saved  America  the  prob- 
lem of  any  such  hypocrisy.  It  cleared  the 
Russian  people  of  the  evil  entail  from 
Romanoff  diplomats,  left  them  free  to  dis- 
own every  selfish  aim  that  had  actuated  the 
old  order  and  to  espouse  the  war  in  the 
name  of  only  such  understandings  as  could 
hold  and  inspire  a  free  people.  The  modd 
of  Russia  towards  the  war  was  not  however 
the  first  thing  to  be  scrutinised  by  those 
who  welcomed  the  revolution.  The  Allied 
diplomatists,  indeed,  were  by  no  means 
possessed  by  the  idea  that  new  Russia 
would  have  to  be  won  to  the  war,  won  to 
the  idea  of  continuing  a  struggle  that  was 
begun  under  the  regime  of  old  Russia  and 
the  Tsar. 

Since  the  Bolsheviki  began  negotiating 
for  peace,  however,  an  entirely  new  aspect 
of  the  revolution  has  been  revealed.     Here 

*"  The  Soul  of  the  Russian  Revolution." 
By"  Moissaye  J.  Olgrin.  Introduction  by 
Vladimir  G,  Simkhovitch.    Holt  &  Co. 


is  a  powerful  faction  in  Russia  tliat  is 
plausibly  explained  to  be  either  corrupted 
or  beguiled  by  the  Germans.  So  serious  are 
the  consequences  of  Russian  withdrawal,  so 
immense  the  prestige  and  power  of  German 
arms,  that  the  defection  of  Russia  has  the 
air  of  criminality  or  lunacy  to  those  who 
supposed  that  the  transition  from  Tsardom 
to  freedom  coiJld  be  accomplished  without 
touching  the  morale  of  the  war.  If  the  out- 
come of  revolution  is  a  Russia  that  will  not 
keep  its  pact  with  the  Allies,  then  the  revo- 
lution deserves  no  sympathy— that,  in  a 
crude  phrase,  is  the  pronounced  feeling 
among  Allied  peoples  at  present.  And  Ger- 
many chuckles.  If  there  is  any  failure  of 
sympathy  with  the  revolution,  any  failure  of 
perception  or  patience,  it  is  all  clear  gain 
for  the  Germans.  The  exquisitely  pro- Ger- 
man game  at  the  moment  is  to  promote  mis- 
understanding, to  sow  discord,  between  the 
Allies  and  the  Russian  revolutionists.  To 
believe  Lenin  and  Trotzky  the  agents  of 
Germany,  to  believe  the  Bolsheviki  mon- 
sters of  baseness  or  lunacy,  to  despair  of^ 
Russia  and  despise — that  is  just  the 
frame  of  mind  for  which  official  Germany 
prays.  If  the  Bolsheviki  can  be  made  suffi- 
ciently strong  with  the  Russians  and  suffi- 
ciently weak  with  the  Allies,  it  is  a  safe 
guess  that  Germany  will  be  able  to  do  busi- 
ness with  them.  And  if  the  game  works, 
especially  if  the  Bolsheviki  are  strength- 
ened by  outsiders'  impatience  and  antagon- 
ism, we  may  partly  thank  our  own  failure 
to  understand  the  revolution,  to  meet  the 
aims  and  aspirations  of  which  Lenin  and 
Trotzky  have  so  recklessly  availed  them- 
selves. 

By  reading  Mr.  Olgin's  capacious  and  in- 
telligent book  one  grasps,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  what  the  complexity  of  the  revolu- 
tion must  be.  Jingoes  never  admit  that 
there  is  any  difficulty  about  creating  morale. 
Their  buff  formula  is  to  have  you  lionise 
those  who  agree  with  you  and  lynch  those 
who  don't.  But  among  less  sanguine  people 
the  creation  of  morale  is  admittedly  diffi- 
cult, even  in  countries  where  the  public  is 
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disciplined.  Imagine  the  problem  of 
mobilising  opinion  in  a  country  that  has  a 
vast  illiteracy,  that  needs  to  make  the  army 
politicxil  in  order  to  win  its  revolution,  and 
that  breaks  the  l>on<is  of  habit,  political 
leading  strings,  in  the  very  convulsion  that 
threw  off  the  yoke.  Imagine  the  problem 
of  choosing  leaders  when  the  supreme  con- 
sid<'ration  of  internal  adjustment — passion- 
ately sought  for  years  and  years — is  mixed 
up  with  the  issues  of  a  war  that  can  so 
easily  be  minimised  by  the  onemy  at  the 
door,  that  can  so  readily  he  confused  by 
Allies  occupied  with  the  military  situation, 
far  off.  Mr.  Olgin  does  not  deal  with  these 
specific  conditions  of  a  revolution  in  war- 
time. He  has  not  so  much  to  say  about  the 
revolution  in  war-time.  But  bv  giving  us 
a  dynamic  estimate  and  description  of  the 
combinations  that  made  up  the  revolution, 
the  spiritual  trinitrotoluol  that  blew  up  the 
Government,  he  allows  us  to  guess  what  en- 
listing Russia  in  the  war  must  require.  He 
himself  is  anxious  to  see  Russia  continue  in 
the  war.  He  accepts  the  aiijis  set  forth  by 
President  Wilson,  and  disagrees  with  Lenin 
and  Trotzky.  But  he  is  too  much  a  Rus- 
sian, too  much  steeped  in  the  revolutionary 
.ictivities  for  which  he  was  more  than  once 
imprisoned,  too  deeply  immersed  in  the  story 
he  tells,  to  conceive  that  there  is  no  other 
formula  for  the  Bolsheviki  than  "  fight  or 
be  damned." 

The  Soul  of  the  Revolution  goes  to  the 
depth  of  Russia.  The  "  negligence,  indif- 
ference and  stupid  patience  "  of  the  pea- 
sant is  not  idolised.  The  self -analysing, 
.self -accusing,  self-sacrificing  intellectual  is 
traced  from  his  first  appearance  among  the 
nobles  to  his  attempt  to  lead  labour  in  the 
flush  of  the  aspirations  of  1905.  The 
twelve-hour  day,  the  squalor  of  40s.  a 
month  in  wages,  the  floggings,  and  shoot- 
ing.s,  the  imprisonment  without  trial  and 
persecution  without  warrant,  are  all  con- 
tained in  a  narrative  that  in  reality  is  a 
scrupulously  intellectual  and  statistical  ver- 
sion of  the  industrial  and  agricultural  de- 
velopment which  underlay  the  revolution. 
On  the  one  side  we  find  a  sublime  autoc- 
racy, absolutistic  in  theory,  glorified  by  ad- 
herents who  proclaimed,  long  after  the 
Duma  was  put  in  its  political  squirrel -cage, 
"  there  is  no  iwlitical  power  in  Russia 
equal  to  the  power  of  the  Tsar. "  With  this 
absolutism  went  martial  law,  the  aristocra- 
tic imperial  council,  religious  repression,  re- 
pressed speech,  repressed  newspapers,  re- 
pressed trade  unions,  privileged  n.itionalities 


and  classes,  official  manslaughter,  universal 
secret  service,  political  execution  by  the 
score  (465  in  three  months  of  1906)  and 
political  imprisonment  by  the  thousand 
(70,000  l)etween  October,  1905,  and  April, 
1906).  On  the  side  opposite  to  this  dis- 
guised absolutism  and  its  bureaucracy  there 
was,  towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  centuries,  every 
description  of  liberty -seeker,  the  landlords 
and  nobility  and  gentrv  in  the  country  coun 
cils,  their  more  radical  nominees,  the  con- 
stitutional democrats,  the  fervid  Jews  and 
students  who  were  often  social  democrats, 
the  venturesome  "  gathering  of  industrial 
workers  "  as  the  first  groupings  of 
Ial)our-leaders  called  themselves.  The 
hideous  compact  of  oppressors  and  para- 
sites kept  these  extra  governmental  forces 
down,  but  they  .seethed  underneath.  With 
the  inevitable  generation  of  power  thcl? 
goes  with  industry  and  new  wealth  and  self- 
consciousness,  autocracy  could  scarcely  force 
its  will.  All  the  bonds  of  corruption,  the 
strands  of  duplicity  and  venality,  were  not 
enough  to  keep  the  establishment  secure. 
As  early  as  1903  the  Bolsheviki,  physical- 
force  extremists,  showed  the  high  explosive 
that  repression  was- generating,  and  not  all 
the  persuasions  of  the  Mensheviki  could 
keep  the  early  Bolsheviki  from  counting  on 
violent.  arbitrary,  one-sided  revision. 
When  the  war  came,  came  the  denouement 
of  the  bureaucracy.  "  We  wish  to  save  the 
country — the  bureaucracy  opposes."  All 
Russia,  conserA^atives  as  well  as  rebels,  ac- 
cepted this  tremendous  truism.  If  Russia 
was  lost  to  the  Allies  after  the  revolution, 
the  army  was  lost  to  Russia  before  it.  The 
bureaucracy  were  the  truest  pro-Germans  of 
all. 

With  the  fine  aid  of  Russian  portraitists, 
verbal  and  visual,  as  well  as  economists 
and  political  observers,  Mr.  Olgin  amplifies 
his  interpretation  of  the  Russian  revolution 
and  its  antecedents.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
him  without  gratitude  for  his  clarity,  his  ob- 
jectivity, his  documentation,  and  impossible 
not  to  conclude  from  reading  him  that  the 
first  fact  about  Russia  is  still  the  Tsardom 
that  has  been  deposed.  In.  another  book 
Mr.  Olgin  may  goon  beyond  March,  1917. 
Meanwhile  we  must  infer  that  unless  we 
understand  Tsardom,  we  are  in  no  position 
to  talk  war  to  the  Russians.  The  inherent 
Tsardom  in  Germany,  the  inherent  liberty 
m  France  and  England,  and  the  United 
States,  is  the  lesson  new  Russia  has  yet  to 
learn.  p'pj 
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A   GREAT   WAR    HISTORY.* 


There  are  already   numbers  of   war  his- 
tories, and  as  time  goes  on  more  and  more 
will  be  published,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
none  will  have  the  unique  interest  of  that 
issued  by  The  Neiv  York  Times.      For  at 
least  two  years  The  Current  History  Maga- 
zine   has   been   regarded — and    rightly    re- 
garded— as  the  best  of  all  the  war  maga- 
zines published.     It  gave  both  sides  as  far 
as   this  was   possible.      In    its    pages    were 
collected   the  official    statements   of    Prime 
Ministers  and  generals,  of  Presidents  and 
Monarchs,   and   articles  written  by   leaders 
in  Great  Britain,   in   France,   in  Germanyv 
in   Russia,    in   Belgium — in    fact,   in   every 
country,    belligerent    and    neutral.      There 
were  to  be  found  authoritative  statements 
on  all  manner  of  subjects  from  the  feeding 
of  the  Belgians  to  the  sinking  of  merchant 
ships,  from  the  mobilisation  of  German  re- 
sources to  the  revolution  in   Russia.      The 
lucid   and   carefully    prepared    accounts   of 
military  campaigns  and  great  battles  were 
made  easily  understandable  by  the  splendid 
maps  which  accompanied  them.     The  most 
varied  and  valuable  information  on  every- 
thing connected   with    the  mighty    struggle 
found  place  in  its  pages. 

It  would  have  been  wicked  to  allow  all 
this  wealth  of  information  to  go  to  waste, 
^and  The  New  York  Times  has  collected  i,t 
*into  the  History  under  review.     These    ten 
volumes    teem    with    information    everyone 
needs  or  ought  to  need,  and  no  one  haviiig 
them  can   fail   to  be   well    posted  on   just 
those    matters    which    are    important    if    a 
proper  idea  of  the  struggle  is  to  be  obtained 
in  true  perspective.     There  are  over  6000 
pages  in  the  ten  volumes,   and  each  has  a 
comprehensive  introduction  dealing  with  the 
particular  period  of  the  war  touched  on  in 
the  following  pages.     More  important  still 
every  volume  is  comprehensively  and  accu- 
ratelv  indexed. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  is  the 
collection  of  caricatures  dealing  with  the 
struggle  from  every  fxjint  of  view,  whilst 
splendid  photographs  of  all  the  notables  of 
both  groups  of  jxiwers  are  finely  reproduced. 
The  maps  are  an  important  addition,  and 
enable  the  reader  to  follow  the  course  of 
the  struggle  with  intelligence,  whilst  the 
contributions  from  men  of  widely  divergent 
political  and  national  views  enable  one 
to  arrive  at  a  far  better  knowledge  of  the 

*"  The  European  War."  Ten  volumes. 
"  The  New  York  Times."  (Agrent  for  Aus- 
tralasia. Albert  A.  Snowden,  Sydney.) 


real  feelings  of  the  peoples  engaged  in  the 
struggle  than  can  possibly  be  obtained 
from  a  war  history  compiled  by  a  single 
man  or  group  of  editors. 

The  •Nezv  York  limes  is,  of  course,  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  the  task  of  producing  such 
a  history.      Its  immense  resources  enabled 
it    to   send    special    war   correspondents    to 
Europe,    and,    as    for  over    two   years    the 
United  States  was  neutral,  these  men  went 
not  only   to   Allied   countries,    but   also   to 
enemy   lands.      The   descriptions  they   give 
of  conditions  in  Germany,  and  Austria,  and 
Russia,    and    Roumania,    et   alia,    add   im- 
mensely  to  the  value  of   the  history,   and 
in  no'other  that  T  have  yet  seen  are  such 
articles  to  be  found.      Instead  of  publish- 
ing only  the  writings  of  Allied  authors  and 
statesmen,    The   New,    York   Times    boldly 
gives  those  of  enemy  leaders  as  well,  with 
an  impartiality  which  is  rare  in  times  like 
these.      With    rei)resentatives  all    over    the 
world,  with  boundless  funds  at  its  disposal, 
with  artists  and  map-makers  at,  command. 
The  New  York  Times  had  an  immen.se  ad- 
vantage o\ev  any  other  organisation  which 
set  out  to  publish  a  record  of  the  war.    The 
result  more  than  justifies  expectations,  and 
this   magnificent   work   is  indeed   a  unique 
and  invaluable  story  of  one  of  the  epoch- 
making  periods  of  the  world's  history. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  short  review  to  do 
justice  to  the  volumes.      As  one  dips  and 
dips  into  their  pages  one  finds  ever  more 
and    more    to    praise,    becomes    more    and 
more  amazed   at   the   wealth   and   diversity 
of   the   information  given.     The  index  re- 
veals  scarcely   any   matters   untouched   on. 
Statistics   of    armies    and    navies,    of    man 
power,  of  wounded  and  killed,  of  ship  sink- 
ings and  submarine  activity.     The  funda- 
mental official  documents  and  utterances  of 
statesmen  which  have  influenced  the  struggle 
are  all  to  be  found  in  these  ten  \'olumes. 
We  read  about  Poland  and  its  future,  about 
the  position   in   Holland   and   Switzerland. 
Find   the   declarations  of   German   leaders 
as  well   as  of   French   statesmen.      Get  an 
insight  into   the  situation   in   Turkey,    and 
are   helped    to   a    true    knowledge    of    the 
meaning  of  the  Russian  revolutionary  move- 
ment.     In    fact,    the   more   one   turns    the 
pages   of   this   war   history   the  more  con- 
vinced one  becomes  that  it  is  the  finest  thing 
of  its  kind  which  has  yet  been  produced, 
and  thg  promise  of  future  volumes  makes 
certain  that  its   value  will   be  still   further 
increased. 
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FINANCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  QUARTER. 


The  largest  combine  within  the  match 
industry  has  just  U-en  completed  in  Sweden, 
involving  (says  the  Copenhagt-n  correspon- 
dent of  the  London  Grocer),  a  minimum 
share  ca[)ital  of  40.000.000  kroner.  The 
lonkojing  and  Vulcan  factories  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  United  Swede  match  factories 
on  the  other  side  have  amalgamated,  and 
the  domicile  of  the  n&w  concern  will  be 
Stockholm.  In  -addition  to  the  various 
works  in  Sweden,  the  new  company  con- 
trols factories  in  Norway,  Finland.  Russia 
and  England. 

•  •  • 

To  increase  the  lending  jx>wer  of  the 
United  States,  President  Wilson  has  is-"" 
sued  an  advice  to  the  State  banks,  and  the 
trust  companies  to  join  the  Federal  Reserve 
system.  "  It  is  manifestly  imperative,"  he 
says.  "  that  there  should  be  a  complete 
mobilisation  of  the  banking  reserves  of  the 
United  States."  The  State  banking  insti- 
tutions, for  some  reason,  have,  until  re- 
cently, seemed  inclined  to  hold  aloof.  Con- 
gress, a  few  months  ago,  prescribed  very 
generous  terms  for  the  admission  of  the 
State  banks  into  the  Federal  Reserve  sys- 
tem, which  have  removed  the  objections 
heretofore  raised  bv  the  State  banks  when 
considering  membership. 

The  trade  of  Egypt  during  the  last  three 
years  shows  a  balance  in  favour  of  that 
country  of,  roughly,  from  35  to  40  millions 
sterling.  The  larger  part  of  this  trade,  it 
is  understood,  has  l)een  dealt  with  through 
the  National  Bank  of  Egypt.  The  note 
issue  of  that  institution  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, 1914,  was  about  two  million  Egyp- 
tian pounds.  At  the  end  of  September  last 
it  had  reached  17  millions,  and  is  now  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  25 -million  Egyptian 
pounds,  or,  approximately,  25^  millions 
sterling.  As  the.se  notes  are  chiefly  backed 
by  the  bank's  holding  of  British  Treasury 
Bills,  it  will  be  seen  that  Egypt  to  that 
extent  is  acMing  to  the  services  she  is  ren- 
dering to  Britain  in  her  present  difficulties. 

Early  in  November  M.  Klotz,  Minister 
of  Finance,  together  with  M.  George  Pal- 
lain,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  France, 
signed  a  convention  for  the  granting  of  an 
extension  of  the  privileges  of  the  great 
French  institution  for  a  further  period  of 
25_years.     This  convention  now  onlv  awaits 


ratification  by  the  French  Parliament.  The 
Bank  of  France  has  rendered  inestimable 
services  in  the  interests  of  its  country  both 
before  and  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  great  struggle,  which  services  are 
said  to  be  fully  recognised  by  all  classes  ir» 
the  land.  Therefore,  although  the  right  of 
issue  of  the  bank  does  not  expire  until  De- 
ceml)er  31st,  1920,  it  is  fairly  certain  (says 
The  Statist)  that  the  proposed  further  ex- 
tension will  be  sanctioned  bv  the  French 
chambers  without  delay. 

One  of  the  strangest  results  of  the  war 
is  that  such  a  butter-producing  country  as 
Denmark  has  come  to  be  rationed  in  its 
home  consumption  of  butter.  Yet  that  is 
what  is  going  to  happen,  although  the  de- 
tails of  the  rationing  scheme  have  not  yet 
been  definitely  settled.  From  December 
ist,  the  butter-loving  Danes  would  have  to 
put  up  with  250  grams  (half  Danish  lb.) 
per  person  per  week.  The  rationing  also 
comprises  middle-cuts  of  bacon  (70  grams 
I^er  week),  and  other  hog  products  (180 
grams  ^per  week). 

Although  the  enhanced  price"  of  cotton 
throughout  the  world  must  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  a  check  upon  the  consumption 
of  that  commodity,  that  great  cotton  manu- 
facturing firm  in  Britian — J.  and  P.  Coats 
Ltd. — seems  to  have  suffered  very  little  so 
far  as  its  profits  are  concerned.  For  in- 
stance, during  the  twelve  months  ended 
June  30th,  ,1917,  the  net  profit,  after  pro- 
viding for  depreciation,  amounted  to 
;^3,36i,ooo,  as  compared  with  ;^3,387,40o 
for  1915-L6.  The  dividend  has  been  main- 
tained at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent.,  but  many 
shareholders  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
amount  should  have  been  increased  on  this 
occasion,  and  the  value  of  the  shares  of  the 
company  reacted  for  a  time  !  In  addition 
the  directors  have  set  aside  ^2,000,000  to 
a  war  contingencies  fund,  the  total  reserves 
now  amounting  to  ;^9,6oo,ooo,  or  very 
nearly  equal  to  the  whole  share  capital  of 
the  company  !  Tlie  company  had  branches 
in  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria  and  Russian 
Poland,  its  mills  at  Lodz  being  particularly 
imi)ortant,  and  as  all  these  are  in  enemy 
hands,  their  future  is  very  uncertain. 
Hence  the  directors  decision  to  set  aside  a 
special  reserve  as  indicated. 
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The  Winds  of  Chance 

By    REX    BEACH. 

Author  of  "The  Barrier,"   "The  Iron  Trail,"   "The  Ne'er-do-well,"   "The  Silver  Horde,"  etc. 


SYNOPSIS. 
Pierce  Phillips,  a  unit  iu  the  stream  of  gold 
seekers  flowing  inland  toward  the  Chiikoot  Pass 
which  led  to  the  latest  discovered  mine  field  of 
Alaska,  was  halted  with  moat  of  his  fellows  at 
Dyea  by  a  notice,  posted  by  the  North-West 
Mounted  Police,  declaring  that  the  Canadian 
authorities  would  not  let  anyone  cross  the 
frontier  unless  possessed  of  a  thousand  dollars 
and  a  ton  of  provisions.  Like  others  he  had 
come  north  to  get  rich  quick  and  this  notice 
eflectively  barred  his  further  advance  towards 
the  Bl  Dorado  of  the  snows.  After  a  vain  en- 
deavour to  convert  his  200  dollars  into  a  thou- 
■and  by  betting  on  a  "  shell  game,"  whereby 
he  lost  all  he  had.  this  sturdy  young  pioneer 
«et  -to  work  to  earn  money  by  hiring  himself 
out  as  a  ■'  Packer,"  over  the  Chiikoot  Pass.  On 
one  of  these  monotonous  trips  he  met  a  French 
Canadian  named  'Poleon  Doret,  a  cheerful  giant, 
and  Tom  Linton,  an  elderly  man  engaged  in 
packing  goods  to  his  tent  at  Linderman. 
Linton  and  Phillips,  to  their  amazement,  find 
this  occupied  on  their  arrival,  the  temporary 
tenant  being  an  entirely  self-possessed  Norse- 
women,  whose  ice  blue  eyes,  dazzling  complexion, 
splendid  figure  and  flaxen  hair  bespoke  her 
nationality.  After  explaining  her  presence  in 
the  tent  she  gives  her  name  as  the  Countess 
Ck)urteau.  She  was  completely  mistress  of  her- 
self and  had  a  forceful  compelling  way  with 
others.  There  was  a  natural  air  of  authority 
about  her  which  caused  ihe  men  to  be  in  no 
way  surprised  when  she  announced  her  inten- 
tion of  departing  early  in  the  morning  for 
Dyea,  on  business,  engaging  Phillips  to  act  as 
her  carrier  over  the  Pass  to  Sheep  Camp,  where 
he  had  his  headquarters.  ITiey  parted  there, 
and  Pierce  proceeded  to  the  tent  of  the  bro- 
thers McCaskey  with  whom  he  had  been  work- 
ing since  his  arrivaJ  in  the  country.  He  had 
siven  Jim,  the  younger,  a  thousand  jiollars  to 
deposit  in  Dyea  for  him  but  finds  Jim  in  bed 
with  a  broken  head,  the  result  of  an  encounter 
with  robbers  on  the  way.  Explanations  of  the 
incident  which  has  lost  Pierce  all  his  savings 
are  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  armed 
deputies  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  who  hale 
Joe  and  Jim  McCaskey  and  Phillips  away  on  a 
charge  of  stealing  a  bag  of  rice,  which  bag  is 
discoverel  in  their  tent.  At  the  trial  the 
McOaskeys  manage  to  successfully  throw  sus- 
picion on  Pierce,  who  is  unable  to  convince  his 
judges  that  he  had  not  been  at  Sheep  Camp  when 
the  robbery  was  committed.  He  could  produce 
no  witnesses  to  prove  his  visit  to  Linderman, 
and,  in  view  of  the  McCaskeys'  evidence,  his  guilt 
appears  so  clear  that  there  is  a  general  demand 
that  be  be  immediately  hung.  'Poleon  Doret, 
bowever,  arrives  with  the  Countess  Courteau,  and 
turn  the  tables  on  the  McOaskeys.  During  the 
proceedings  Jim  insults  the  Countess,  and  Pierce 
strikes  him.  In  the  melee  Jim's  bandage  is 
knocked  off,  and  no  wound  is  disclosed.  The  re- 
ported assault  and  robbery  are  thus  proved  false, 
and  Pierce  gets  back  his  thousand  dollars.  The 
■court  condemns  the  two  brothers  to  forty  lashes 
each.  Whilst  preparations  are  being  made  to 
<5arry  out  the  sentence  on  Joe,  Jim  daahes  free, 
tout  is  shot  dead  as  he  runs.  Ten  lashes  suflSce 
to  out  Jim's  back  to  ribhons.  and  he  is  let  go. 
After  his  narrow  escape  Pierce  decides  to  leave 
€lheep  Camp  and  go  to  Dyea— to  which  place  the 
Oountess  has  already  departed.  He  finds  her 
there  bargaining  with  the  proprietor  of  the 
only  hotel  for  hie  establishment,  which  she 
finally  purchases,  all  but  the  timber,  for  fif- 
teen thousand  dollars,  with  the  object  of  trans- 
porting it  to  Dawson  before  the  ice  came. 
She  hires  Pierce  as  her  manager,  and  he 
speedily  collects  helpers,  and  they  have  the 
place  dismantled  in  a  couple  of  days.  T^'> 
Oountess  engages  Lucky  Broad,  the  shell  ir 
and   his   partner.   Kid   Bridges,    to  join    the 


fit.  On  the  scene  of  demolition  comes  "  One- 
armed  "  S.im  Kirby,  a  noted  gambler,  with 
his  daughter,  Rouleita,  ;u)d  his  Fidea  Achcteis, 
Dunny  tloyal.  "  One-Arm  "  is  engaged  in  run- 
ning liquor  through  to  Dawson,  and  there  is 
trouble  when  Koyal  finds  out  that  the  Countess 
has  engaged  all  the  Indian  porters  available. 
Pierce  had  all  the  movable  appurtenances  of 
the  Royal  Hotel  packed  into  boxes,  bales  and 
bundles  in  48  hours.  He  counted  on  getting  it 
all  carried  over  the  Pass  to  Linderman  in  two 
trips.  The  Indians,  however,  had  been  bought 
over  by  Royal,  and,  dumping  their  burdens  as 
soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight,  went  straight 
back  to  Dyea  to  pick  up  Kirby's  freight  at 
double  rates.  The  furious  Countess  met  them  as 
they  reached  the  crossing,  laden  with  "  one 
armed  "  Sams's  belongings,  and  at  the  point  of 
her  revolver  compelled  the  Chief  to  order  the 
bundles  to  be  dropped  and  her  own  picked  up 
instead.  Royal  gives  way  with  as  good  grace 
as  he  can  and  returns  to  Dyea  leaving  the 
Indians  to  carry  the  Countess'  burdens  over  the 
Chiikoot.  Rapid  progress  was  made  with  build- 
ing the  boats  needed  to  transport  the  hotel 
fittings  to  Dawson  Oity,  but  though  Pierce  and 
his  men  were  quick,  so  too  were  Royal  and  his 
workers.  Their  scow  was  ready  almost  as  soon 
as  the  small  boats  in  which  the  Countess  pre- 
ferred to  venture  her  fortunes.  Meanwhile  Tom 
Linton  and  Jerry  Quirk — the  leader  of  the  Vigi- 
lantes who  had  arrested  Pierce  and  the  McCas- 
keys— ^worn  with  the  trials  of  the  Klondike 
quarrel  furiously  whilst  at  work  in  a  saw  pit 
and  decide  to  end  their  partnership.  They 
divide  everything  they  have,  even  going  so  far 
as  to  saw  their  new  boat  in  twain.  The  tent 
fell  to  Linton  and  the  stove  to  Quirk,  and  both 
endeavoured  to  make  the  best  of  things  in  the 
wild  and  bitter  night  which  followed.  The  bois- 
terous wind  roused  Pierce  who  set  out  to  see  if  his 
boats  and  cargo  were  in  danger.  He  discovered 
the  Oountess  watching  the  stoi-m  and  began  his 
first  intimate  talk  with  her.  She  telle  him  of 
the  hard  life  she  has  led  and  states  that  he 
is  the  only  man  who  has  ever  done  her  an  un- 
selfish favour. 

CHAPTER  X.  (Continued). 

"  Perhap.s  I'm  not  unselfish,"  he  told 
her  sullenly. 

The  Countes.s  did  not  heed  this  remark, 
she  did  not  seem  to  read  the  least  significance 
into  it.  Her  chin  was  upon  her  knees,  her 
face  was  turned  again  to  the  darkness 
whence  came  the  rising  voice  of  stormy 
waters.  The  wind  whipped  a  strand  of  her 
hair  into  Phillips's  face. 

"It  is  hard  work  fighting  men  —  and 
women,  too — and  I'm  awfully  tired.  Tired 
inside,  you  understand?  One  get's  tired 
fighting  alone — always  alone.  One  has 
dreams  of — well,  dreams.  It's  a  pity  they 
never  come  true." 

"  What  are  some  of  them?"  he  inquired. 

The  woman,  still  under  the  spell  of  her 

hour,  made  as  if  to  answer,  then  she  stirred 

<3ixid  raised  her  head.     "  This  isn't  a  safe 

'<Tht  to  talk  about  them.     I  think  I  shall 
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go  to  bed."  She  extended  her  hand  to 
Phillips,  but  instead  of  taking  it  he  reached 
forth  and  lifted  her  bodily  down  out  of 
the  wind.  She  gasped  as  she  felt  his  Strong 
hands  under  her  arms;  for  a  moment  her 
face  brushed  his,  and  her  fragrant  breath 
was  warm  against  his  cheek.  Phillips 
lowered  her  gently,  slowly,  until  her  feet 
were  on  the  ground,  but  even  then  his  grasp 
lingered  and  he  held  her  fast.  They  stood 
breast  to  breast  for  a  moment,  and  Pierce 
saw  that  in  this  woman's  expression  was 
neither  fear  nor  resentment,  but  some 
strange  emotion  new-born  of  the  night — an 
emotion  which  his  act  had  started  into  life 
and  which  as  yet  she  did  not  fully  under- 
stand. Her  eyes  were  wide  and  wonder- 
ing ;  they  remained  fixed  upon  his,  and 
that  very  fixity  suggested  a  meaning  so  sur- 
prising, so  significant,  that  he  felt  the  world 
spin  dizzily  under  him.  She  was  astonished 
yet  expectant,  she  was  stunned  but  ready. 
He  experienced  a  fierce  desire  to  hold  her 
closer,  closer,  to  crush  her  in  his  arms,  and 
although  she  resisted  faintly,  uncon- 
sciously, even  while  she  yielded,  her  inner 
being  answered  his  without  reserve.  She 
did  not  turn  her  face  away  when  his  came 
closer,  even  when  his  lips  covered  hers. 

After  a  long  moment  she  surrendered 
wholly,  she  snuggled  closer,  and  bowed  her 
head  upon  his  shoulder.  Her  cheek  against 
his  was  very  cold  from  the  wind,  and 
Pierce  discovered  that  it  was  wet  with 
tears. 

"  It  has  been  a  long  fight,"  she  sighed  in 
a  voice  that  he  could  .scarcely  hear.  "  I 
didn't  know  how  tired  I  was." 

Phillips  grop)ed  for  words  but  he  could 
find  nothing  to  say,  his  ordered  thoughts  hav- 
ing fled  before  this  sudden  gust  of  ardour 
as  leaves  are  whirled  away  before  a  tem- 
pest. All  he  knew  was  that  in  his  arms 
lay  a  woman  he  had  knelt  to,  a  worshipful 
goddess  of  snow  and  gold  before  whom  he 
had  abased  himself,  but  who  had  turned  to 
flesh  at  his  first  touch.  He  kissed  her  again 
and  again,  warmly,  tenderly,  and  yet  with 
a  ruthless  fervour  that  grew  after  each 
caress,  and  she  submitted  passively,  the 
while  those  tears  stole  down  her  cheeks.  In 
reality  she  was  neither  passive  nor  passion- 
less, for  her  body  quivered,  and  Phillips 
knew  that  his  touch  had  set  her  afire;  but 
rather  she  seemed  to  be  exhausted,  and  at 
the  same  time  enthralled  as  by  some  dream 
from  which  she  was  loath  to  rouse  herself. 
After  awhile  her  hand  rose  to  his  face 
and  stroked  it  softly;   then  she  drew  her- 


self away  from  him,  and  with  a  wan  smile 
upon  her  lips,  said :  "  The  wind  has  made 
a  fool  of  me." 

''  No,  no!"  he  cried  forcefully.  "You 
asked  me  what  I  think  of  you?  Well, 
now  you  know." 

Still  smiling,  she  shook  her  head  slowly, 
then  she  told  him:    "Come!     1   hear  the 
rain." 

"  But  I  w^t  to  talk  to  you.  I  have  so- 
much  to  say " 

"  What  is  there  to  talk  about  to-night? 
Hark  !"  They  could  feel,  rather  than  hear, 
the  first  warnings  of  the  coming  downpour, 
so  hand  in  hand  thtey  walked  up  the  gravelly 
beach,  and  into  the  fringe  of  the  forest 
where  glowed  the  dull  illumination  from 
lamplit  canvas  walls.  When  they  paused 
before  the  Countess's  tent  Pierce  once  more 
enfolded  her  in  his  arms  and  sheltered  her 
from  the  boisterous  breath  of  the  night. 
His  emotions  were  in  a  similar  tumult,  but 
as  yet  he  could  not  voice  them-;  he  could 
merely  stammer : 

"  You  have  never  told  me  your  name?" 

"  Hilda." 

"May  I— call  you  that?" 

She  nodded.  "  Yes — when  we  are  alone. 
Hilda  Halberg,  that  was  my  name." 

"Hilda!  Hildar-Phillips."  Pierce 
tried  the  sound  curiously.  The  Countess 
dre\\'  back  abruptly,  with  a  shiver,  then  in 
answer  to  his  quick  concern,  said : 

"  I— I  think  I'm  cold." 

He  undertook  to  clasp  her  closer,  but  she 
held  him  off,  murmuring:  "  Let  it  be  Hilda 
Halberg  for  to-night.     Let's  not  think  of 

.      Let's  not    think  at  all.      Hilda — 

bride  of  the  storm.  There's  a  tempest  in 
my  blood,  and  who  can  think  with  a  tem- 
pest raging?"  She  raised  her  face  and 
kissed  him  upon  the  lips,  then  disengaging 
herself  once  more  froni  his  hungry  arms 
she  stepped  inside  her  shelter.  The  last  he 
saw  of  her  was  her  luminous  smile  framed 
against  the  black  background,  then  she  let 
the  tent-fly  fall. 

As  Phillips  turned  away  big  raindrops 
began  to  drum  upon  the  nearby  tent  roofs, 
the  spruce  tops  overhead  bent  low,  limbs 
threshed  as  the  gusty  night  wind  beat  upon 
them.  But  he  heard  none  of  it,  felt  none 
of  it,  for  in  his  ears  rang  the  music  of  the 
spheres,  and  on  his  face  lingered  the 
warmth  of  a  woman's  lips,  the  fi*-«t  love 
kiss  that  he  hid  ever  known. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

TOM  LINTON  roused  himself  from  a 
chilly  doze  to  find  that  the  rain  had  , 
come  at  la>st.  It  was  a  roaring 
■  night,  his  tent  was  bellied  in  by  the  force 
of  the  wind,  and  the  raindrops  beat  upon 
it  with  the  force  of  buckshot.  Through  the 
entrance  slit,  through  the  open  stove-pipe 
hole  the  gale  poured,  bringing  dampness 
with  it,  and  rendering  the  interior  as 
draughty  as  a  corOcrib.  Rolling  himself 
more  tightly  in  his  blankets  Linton  ad- 
dressed the  darkness  through  chattering 
teeth  ! 

"  Darned  old  fool  !  This' 11  teach  him  !" 

He  strained  his  ears  for  sounds  of  Jerry, 
but  could  hear  nothing  above  the  slatting 
of  wet  canvas,  the  tattoo  of  drops  and  the 
roar  of  wind  in  the  tree-tops.  After  the 
first  violence  of  the  ^squall  had  passed  he 
fancied  he  could  hear  his  former  par.  r 
stirring,  so  he  arose  and  peered  out  into  the 
night.  At  first  he  could  see  nothing,  but  in 
time  he  dimly  made  out  Jerry  struggling 
with  his  tarpaulin.  Evidently  the  fly  had 
blown  down,  or  up,  and  its  owner  was  re- 
stretching'  it.  Linton  grinned.  That  would 
drench  the  old  dodo  to  the  skin,  and  he'd 
soon  be  around  begging  shelter. 

'^But  I  won't  let  him  in,  not  if  he 
drowns,"  Tom  muttered  harshly.  He  re- 
called one  of  Jerry's  jibes  at  the  sawpit,  a 
particularly  unfeeling,  nay,  a  down-right 
venomous  insult,  which  had  rankled  stead- 
ily ever  since.  His  former  friend  had  seen 
fit  to  ridicule  honest  perspiration,  and  to 
pretend  to  mistake  it  for  raindrops.  That 
remark  had  been  utterly  uncalled-for,  and 
it  had  betrayed  a  wanton  malice,  a  malevo- 
lent desire  to  wound;  well,  here  was  a 
chance  to  even  the  score.  When  Jerry  came 
dripping  to  the  tent-door,  Tom  decided  he 
would  ix>ke  his  head  out  into  the  deluge 
and  then  cry  in  evident  astonishment : 
"  Why,  Jerry,  you've  been  working,  haven't 
you?  You're  all  sweaty!"  Mr.'  Linton 
giggled  out  loud.  That  would  be  a  refine- 
ment of  sarcasm,  that  would  be  a  get-back 
of  the  finest.  If  Jerry  insisted  upon  com- 
ing in  out  of  the  wet  he'd  tell  him  gruffly 
to  get  out  of  there  and  try  the  lake  for  a 
*change. 

But  Mr.  Quirk  made  no  move  in  the 
direction  of  the  tent ;  instead,  he  built  a 
fire  in  his  stove  and  crouched  over  it,  en- 
deavouring vainly  to  shelter  himself  from 
the  driving  rain.  Linton  watched  him  with 
mingled  impatience  and  resentment ;  would 
the  old  fool  never  get  enough?     Jerry  was 


the  most  unreasonable,  the  most  tantalising 
person  in  the  world. 

After  a  time  Mr.  Linton  found  that  his 
teeth  were  chattering  and  that  his  frame 
had  been  smitten  as  by  an  ague;  reluc- 
tantly he  crept  l>ack  into  bed.  He  deter- 
mined to  buy,  beg,  borrow  or  steal  some 
more  bedding  on  the  morrow — early  on  the 
morrow,  in  order  to  forestall  Jerry.  Jerty 
would  have  to  find  a  tent  somewhere,  and 
inasmuch  as  there  were  none  to  be  had  here 
at  Linderman  he  would  probably  have  to 
return  to  Dyea.  That  would  delay  him 
seriously,  enough  perhaps  so  that  the  paws 
of  winter  would  close  down  upon  him. 
Through  the  drone  of  p>attering  drops  there 
came  the  faint  sound  of  a  cough. 

Mr.  Linton  sat  up  in  bed.  "  Pneumonia," 
he  exclaimed.  "  Well,  Jerry  was  getting 
exactly  what  he  deserved;  he  had  called 
him,  Tom,  an  "  old  fool,"  a  "damned  old 
fool,"  to  be  precise.  The  epithet  in  itself 
meant  nothing — it  was  in  fact  a  fatuous 
and  feeble  term  of  abuse  as  compared  to 
the  opprobrious  titles  which  he'  and  Jerry 
were  in  the  habit  of  exchanging — it  was 
that  abominable  adjective  which  hurt. 
Jerry  and  he  had  called  each  other  many 
names  at  times,  they  had  exchanged  nume- 
rous gibes  and  insults,  but  nothing  like  that 
hateful  word  "  old  "  had  ever  passed  be- 
tween them  until  this  fatal  morning.  Jerry 
Quirk  himself  was  old,  the  oldest  man  in 
the  world,  perhaps,  but  Tom  had  exercised 
an  admirable  regard  for  his  partner's  feel- 
ings and  had  never  cast  it  up  to  him.  Thus 
had  his  consideration  been  repaid.  How- 
ever, the  poor  fellow's  race  was  about  run, 
for  he  couldn't  stand  cold  or  exposure. 
Why,  a  wet  foot  sent  him  to  bed.  How 
then  could  a  rickety  ruin  of  his  antiquity 
withstand  the  ravages  of  pneumonia — gal- 
loping pneumonia,  at  that?    ^ 

Linton  reflected  that  common  decency 
would  demand  that  he  wait  over  a  day  or 
two  and  help  bury  the  old  man — people 
would  expect  that  much  of  him.  He'd  do 
it.  He'd  speak  kindly  of  the  departed; 
he'd  even  erect  a  cross  and  write  an  epitaph 
upon  it — a  kindly,  lying  epitaph  extolling 
the  dead  man's  virtues,  and  omitting  ail 
mention  of  his  faults. 

Once  more  that  hacking  cough  sounded, 
and  the  listener  stirred  uneasily.  Jerry 
had  isome  virtues — a  few  of  the  common, 
elemental  sort — he  was  honest,  and  he  was 
brave,  but  for  that  matter  so  were  most 
people.  Yes,  the  old  scoundrel  had  nerve 
enough.  Linton  recalled  a  certain  day, 
long   past,    when   he  and   Quirk   had   been 
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sent  out  to  round  up  some  cattle  rustlers. 
Being  the  youngest  deputies  in  the  sheriff's 
•office  the  toughest  jobs  invariably  fell  to 
them.  Those  were  the  good,  glad  days, 
Tom  reflected.  Jerry  had  made  a  reputa- 
tion on  that  trip,  and  he  had  saved  his  com- 
panion's life — Linton  flopped  nervously  in 
his  bed  at  the  memory.  Why  think  of  days 
dead  and  gone?  Jerry  was  an  altogether 
different  man  in  those  times;  he  neither 
■criticised  nor  permitted  others  to  criticise 
his  team-mate,  and  so  far  as  that  particular 
obligation  went  Linton  had  repaid  it  with 
compound  interest.  If  anything,  the  debt 
now  lay  on  Jerry's  side. 

Tom  tried  to  close  the  book  of  memory, 
and  to  consider  nothing  whatever  except 
the  rankling  present,  but  now  that  his 
thoughts  had  begun  to  run  backward  he 
•could  not  head  them  off.  He  wished  Jerry 
wouldn't  cough  ;  it  was  a  distressing  sound, 
and  it  disturbed  his  rest.  Nevertheless,  that 
hollow,  hacking  complaint  continued,  and 
finally  the  listener  arose,  lit  a  lantern,  put 
■on  a  slicker,  and  untied  his  tent-flaps. 

Jerry's  stove  was  sizzling  in  the  partial 
shelter  of  the  canvas  sheet;  over  it  the 
■owner  crouched  in  an  attitude  of  cheerless 
dejection. 

"  How  you  making  out?"  Tom  inquired 
gruffly.  His  voice  was  cold,  his  manner 
was  lx>th  repel lant  and  hostile. 

"  Who — me?"  Jerry  peered  up  from 
under  his  glistening  sou'-"wester.  "  Oh,  I'm 
doin'  fine!" 

Linton  remained  silent,  ill  at  ease ;  water 
drained  off  his  coat,  his  lantern  flared  smok- 
ily  in  the  wind.  After  a  time  he  cleared  his 
throat  and  inquired : 

"Wet?" 

"  Naw!" 

There  was  a  long  pause,  then  the  visitor 
inquire<l : 

"  Are  you  lying?" 

"  Unh — hunh  !"  Again  silence  claimed 
both  men  until  Tom  broke  out  irritablv : 

"  Well,  you  aim  to  set  here  all  night?" 

"  Sure,  i  ain't  sleepy.  I  don't  mind  a 
little  mist,  and  I'm  plenty  warm."  This 
cheerful  assertion  was  l^elied  by  the  miser- 
able quaver  in  which  it  was  voiced. 

"  Why  don't  you — er — run  over  to  my 
tent?"  Linton  gasped,  and  swallowed  hard. 
The  invitation  was  out,  the  damage  was 
done.     "  There's  lots  of  room." 

Mr.  Quirk  spared  his  caller's  further 
feelings  by  betraying  no  triumph  whatever. 
Rather  plaintively  he  declared :  "  I  got 
room  enough  here.  It  ain't  exactly  room  I 
need."    Again  he  coughed. 


"  Here!  Get  a  move  on  you,  quick," 
Linton  ordered  forcefully.  "  The  idea  of 
you  setting  around  hatching  out  a  lungful 
of  pneumonia  bugs!  Git  !  Ill  bring  your 
bediling." 

Mr.  Quirk  rose  with  alacrity.  "  Say  ! 
let's  take  my  stove  o\-er  to  your  tent  and 
warm  her  up.     I  bet  you're  cold?" 

"N — no!  I'm  comfortable  enough." 
The  speaker's  teeth  played  an  accompani- 
ment to  this  mendacious  denial.  "  Of 
course  I'm  not  sweatinf^  any,  but — I  s'pose 
the  stove  would  oheer  things  up,  eh?  Rot- 
ten night,  ain't  it?" 

"  Worst  I  ever  saw.  Rotten  country,  for 
that  matter." 

"  You  said  something,"  Mr.  Linton  chat- 
tered, and  he  nodded  his  head  with  vigour. 

It  was  wet  work  moving  Jerry's  belong- 
ings, but  the  transfer  was  finally  effected, 
the  stove  was  set  up,  and  a  new  fire  was 
started.  This  donej  Tom  brought  forth  a 
bottle  of  whisky. 

"  Here,"  said  he,  "  take  a  snifter.  It'll 
do  you  good." 

Jerry  eyed  the  bottle  with  frank  aston- 
ishment before  he  exclaimed,  "  Why,  I 
didn't  know  you  was  a  drinkin'  man.  You 
been  hidin'  a  secret  vice  from  me !" 

"  No.  And  I'm  not  a  drinking  man.  I 
brought  it  along  for — you.  I — er — that 
cough  of  yours  used  to  worry  me,  so " 

"  Pshaw  !  I  cough  easv.  You  know 
that." 

"You  take  a  jolt  and — "  Linton  flushed 
with  embarrassment — "  and  I'll  have  one 
with  you.  I  was  lying  just  now;  I'm 
colder'n  a  frog's  belly." 

"  Happy  days  !"  said  Quirk,  as  he 
tipi^ed  the  bottle. 

"  A  long  life  and  a  wicked  one  1"  Linton 
drank  in  his  turn.  "  Now,  then,  get  out 
of  those  cold  compresses.  Here's  some  dry 
underclothes — thick,  too.  We'll  double  up 
those  hen-skin  blankets — for  to-night — 
and  I'll  keep  the  fire  a-going.  Fll  cure 
that  cough  if  I  sweat  you  as  white  as  a 
wash-woman's  thumb." 

"You'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  Jeity 
declared,  as  he  removed  his  sodden  gar- 
ments and  hung  them  up.  "  You'll  crawl 
right  into  bed  with  me,  and  we'll  have  a 
good  sleep.     You're  near  dead." 

But  Linton  wasi  by  no  means  reassured, 
his  tone  was  querulous  when  he  cried: 
"  Why  didn't  you  come  in  before  you 
caught  hold?  'Spose  you  got  sick  on  me, 
now?  But  you  won't.  I  won't  let  you." 
In  a  panic  of  apprehension  he  dug  out  his 
half  of  the  contents  of  the  medicine  kit  and 
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began  to  paw  through  them.  "  W'ho  got 
the  cough  syrup,  Jerry — you  or  me?"  The 
speaker's  voice  broke  miserably. 

Mr.  Quirk  laid  a  trembling  hand  upon 
his  ex-partner's  shoulder ;  his  voice,  too, 
was  shaky,  when  he  said,  "  You're  awful 
good  to  me,  Tom." 

The  other  shook  off  the  grasp  and  under- 
took to  read  the  labels  on  the  bottles,  but 
they  had  become  ,. unaccountably  blurred, 
and  there  was  a  painful  lump  in  his  throat. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  old  Jerry's  bare  legs 
Iboked  pitifully  thin  and  spidery,  and  that 
his  bony  kneees  had  a  rheumatic  appear- 
ance. 

"  Hell  !  I  treated  you  mighty  mean," 
said  he.  "  But — I  most  died  when  you — be- 
gan to  cough.     I  thought  sure "     Tom 

choked  and  shook  his  grey  head,  then  with 
the  heel  of  his  harsh  palm  he  wip>ed  a  drop 
of  moisture  from  his  cheek.  "  Look  at  me 
— cryin'  !"     He  tried  to  laugh  and  failed. 

Jerry,  likewise,  struggled  with  his 
tears. 

"  You — you  dam'  old  fool  !"  he  cried 
affectionately. 

Linton  smiled  with  delight.  "  Give  it  to 
me,"  he  urged.  "Lam  into  me,  Jerry! 
I  deserve  it.     Gosh,  I  was  lonesome!" 

A  half-hour  later  the  two  friends  were 
lying  side  by  side  in  their  bed,  and  the  stove 
was  glowing  comfortably.  They  had  ceased 
shivering.  Old  Jerry  had  "  spooned  "  up 
close  to  old  Tom,  and  his  bodily  heat  was 
grateful. 

Linton  eyed  the  fire  with  tender  yearning. 

'  That's  a  good  stove  you  got,"  said  he. 

"  She's  a  corker,  ain't  she?" 

"  I  been  thinking  alx>ut  trading  you  a 
half  interest  in  my  tent  for  a  half  interest 
in  her." 

"The  trade's  made."  There  was  a 
moment  of  silence.  "  What  d'you  say  we 
hook  up  together — sort  of  go  pardners  for 
awhile?  I  got  a  long  outfit-  and  a  short 
boat;  I'll  put  'em  in  against  yours.  I  bet 
we'd  get  along  all  right.  I'm  onnery,  but 
I  got  good  points." 

Mr.  Linton  smiled  dreamily.  "  It's  a  go. 
I  need  a  good  partner. ' ' 

"  I'll  buy  a  new  fryin'-pan  out  of  my 
money.     Mine  got  split  somehow." 

Tom  chuckled.  "  You  darned  old  fool  !" 
said  he. 

Jerry  heaved  a  long  sigh  and  snuggled 
oloser ;  soon  he  began  to  snore.  He  snored 
in  a  low  and  confident  tone  at  first,  but 
gradually  the  sound  increased  in  volume 
and  rose  in  pi^rTi. 


Linton  listened  to  it  with  a  thrill  and  he 
assured  himself  that  he  had  never  heard 
music  of  such  soul -satisfying  sweetness  as 
issued  from  the  nostrils  of  his  new  partner > 


CHAPTER  XII. 

TO  the  early  Klondikers,  Chilkoot 
Pass  was  a  personality,  a  Pre- 
sence at  once  sinister,  cruel,  and 
forbidding.  So,  tOo,  only  in  a  greater 
measure,  was  Miles  Canvon.  The  Chil- 
koot  toyed  with  men,  it  wore  them 
out,  it  stripped  them  of  their  strength  and 
their  manhood,  it  wrecked  their  courage  and 
it  broke  their  hearts  :  the  Canvon  sucked 
them  in  and  swallowed  them.  This  Can- 
yon is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  rift  in 
a  great  basaltic  barrier  which  lies  athwart 
the  river's  course,  the  entrance  to  it  being 
much  like  the  door  in  a  wall.  Above  k  the 
waters  are  dammed  and  into  it  •  they  pour 
as  into  a  fiume  :  down  it  they  rage  in  swiftly 
increasing  fury  for  it  is  steeply  pitched,  and 
although  the  gorge  itself  is  not  long,  imme- 
diately below  it  are  other  turbulent  stretches 
equally  treacl:ierous.  It  seems  as  if  here, 
within  the  space  of  some  four  miles.  Nature 
had  exhausted  her  ingenuity  in  inventing 
terrors  to  frighten  invaders,  as  if  here  she 
had  combined  every  possible  peril  of  river 
travel.  The  result  of  her  labours  is  a  series 
of  cataclysms. 

Immediately  below  the  Canyon  itself  are 
the  Squaw  Rapids,  where  the  torrent  spills 
itself  over  a  confusion  of  boulders,  burst- 
ing into  foam  and  gyrating  in  dizzy  whirl- 
pools, its  surface  broken  by  explosions  of 
spray  or  pitted  by  devouring  vortices  re- 
sembling the  oily  mouths  of  marine  mon- 
sters. Below  this,  in  turn, -is  the  White 
Horse,  worst  of  all.  Here  the  flood  somer- 
saults over  a  tremendous  reef,  flinging  on 
high  a  gleaming  curtain  of  spray.  These 
rapids  are  well  named,  for  the  tossing  waves 
resemble  nothing  more  than  runaway  white 
horses  with  streaming  manes  and  tails. 

These  are  by  no  means  all  the  dangers 
that  confronted  the  first  Yukon  stampeders 
— ^there  are  other  troublesome  waters  below, 
for  instance,  Rink  Rapids,  where  the  river 
boils  and  bubbles  like  a  kettle  over  an 
open  fire,  and  Five  Fingers,  so-called  by- 
reason  of  a  row  of  knobby,  knuckled  pin- 
nacles that  reach  up  like  the  stiff  digits  of 
a  drowning  hand  and  split  the  stream  into 
divergent  channels — but  those  three,  Miles 
Canyon,  the  Squaw  and  White  Horse,  were 
the  worst,   and  together  they  constituted  a 
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roenace  that  tried  the  courage  of  the  bravest 


man. 


In  the  Canyon,  where  the  waters  are  most 
narrowly  constricted,  they  heap  themselves 
up  into  a  longitudinal  ridge  or  bore,  a 
comb  perhaps  four  feet  higher  than  the 
general  level.  To  ride  this  crest  and  to 
avoid  the  destroying  fangs  that  lie  in  wait 
on  either  side  is  a  feat  that  calls  for  nerve 
and  skill  and  endurance  on  the  part  of 
boatmen.  The  w^hole  four  miles  is  a  place 
of  many  voices,  a  thundering  place  that 
numbs  the  senses  and  destroys  all  hearing. 
Its  tumult  is  heard  afar  and  it  covers  the_ 
entire  region  like  a  blanket.  The  weight  of 
that  sound  is  oppressive. 

Winter  was  at  the  heels  of  the  Courteau 
party  when  it  arrived  at  this  point  in  its 
journey  :  it  brought  up  the  very  tail  of  the 
autipin  rush  and  the  ice  was  close  behind. 
The  Countess  and  her  companions  had  the 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  they  were  inside 
the  jaws  of  a  trap  which  might  be  sprung 
at  any  moment,  for  already  the  hills  were 
dusted  with  grey  and  white,  creeks  and 
rivulets  were  steadily  dwindling  and  shelf 
ice  was  forming  on  the  larger  streams ;  the 
skies  were  low  and  overcast,  and  there  was 
a  vicious  tingle  to  the  air.  Delays  had 
slowed  them  up,  as  for  instance  at  Windy 
Arm,  where  a  gale  had  held  them  in  camp 
for  several  days  :  then,  too,  their  boats  were 
built  of  poorly  seasoned  lumber,  and  in 
consequence  were  in  need  of  frequent  atten- 
tion. Eventually  however  they  came  within 
hearing  of  a  faint  whisper,  as  of  wind 
among  pine  branches,  then  of  a  muffled 
m.urmur  that  grew  to  a  sullen  diapason. 
The  current  quickened  beneath  them,  the 
river  banks  closed  in,  and  finally  beetling 
cliffs  arose,  between  which  was  a  cleft  that 
swallowed  the  stream. 

Just  above  the  opening  was  a  landing- 
place  where  boats  lay  gunwale  to  gunwale, 
and  here  the  Courteau  skiffs  were  grounded. 
A  number  of  weather-beaten  tents  were 
stretched  among  the  trees.  Most  of  them 
were  the  homes  of  pilots,  but  others  were 
occupied  by  voyagers  who  preferred  to 
chance  a  winter's  delay  as  the  price  of  por- 
taging "their  goods  around  rather  than  risk 
their  all  upon  one  throw  of  fortune.  The 
gieat  majority  of  the  arrivals,  however, 
were  re-stowing  their  outfits,  lashing  them 
down  and  covering  them  preparatory  to  a 
dash  through  the  sliouting  chasm.  There 
was  an  atmosphere  of  excitement  and  appre- 
hension  about   the   place :    every    face  was 


sliained  and  exf)ectant,  fear  lurked  in  many 
an  eye. 

On  a  tree  near  the  landing  were  two 
placards.  One  bore  a  finger  pointing  up  the 
steep  trail  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  it 
was  marked  : 

"This  wav — two  weeks." 

The  other  pointed  down  directly  into  the 
throat  of  the  roaring  gorge.     It  read  : 

"  This  way — two  minutes." 

Pierce  Phillips  smiled  as  he  perused  these 
signs,  then  he  turned  up  the  trail,  for  in 
his  soul  was  a  consuming  curiosity  to  see 
this  place  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much. 

Near  the  top  of  the  slope  he  met  a  fami- 
liar figure  coming  down,  a  tall,  upstanding 
French-Canadian  who  gazed  out  at  the 
world  through  friendly  eyes. 

"Poleon  Doret  recognised  the  newcomer 
and  burst  into  a  boisterous  greeting. 

"  Wal,  wal  !"  he  cried.  "  You  ain't  live 
to  be  hung  vet,  eh?  Now  you  come  lookin' 
for  me,   I  bet." 

"  Yes.  You're  the  verv  man  I  want  to 
see." 

"Good!      I   tak'   you  t'rough." 

Phillips  smiled  frankly.  "  I'm  not  sure  I 
want  to  go  through.  I'm  in  charge  of  a  big 
outfit  and  I'm  looking  for  a  pilot  and  a 
professional  cre\v.  I'm  a  j^erfect  dub  at 
this  sort  of  thing." 

'Poleon  nodded.  "  Dere's  no  use  risk  it 
if  you  ain't  got  to,  dat's  fac'.  I  don'  lost 
no  boats  yet  but — sometam's  I  bus'  'em  up 
pretty  bad."  He  grinned  cheerily.  "  Dese 
newcomer  get  scare'  easy  an'  forget  to  row, 
den  dey  say,  '  'Poleon,  she's  bimi  pilot.'  You 
seen  de  Can  von  vet?"  When  Pierce  shook 
his  head  the  speaker  turned  back  and  led 
the  way  out  to  the  rim. 

It  was  an  impressive  spectacle  that  Phil- 
lips beheld  Perhaps  a  hundred  feet 
directly  beneath  him  the  river  whirled  and 
leaped  :  cross-currents  boiled  out  from  pro- 
jecting irregularities  in  the  walls,  here  and 
there  the  waters  tumbled  madly  and  flung 
wet  arn»s  aloft,  while  up  out  of  the  gorge 
came  a  mighty  murmur,  redoubled  by  the 
echoing  cliffs.  A  log  came  plunging 
through  and  it  moved  with  the  speed  of  a 
torpedo.     Phillips  watched  it  fascinated. 

"  Look  !  Dere's  a  boat,"  'Poleon  cried. 
In  between  the  basalt  jaws  appeared  a  skiff 
with  two  rowers  and  a  man  in  the  stern. 
The  latter  wvas  braced  oti  widespread  legs 
and  he  held  his  weight  upon  a  steering 
sweep.  Down  the  boat  came  at  a  galloping 
gait,  threshing  over  waves  and  flinging 
spray  head  high  :  it  bucked  and  it  dove,  it 
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buried  its  nose  and  then  lifted  it,  but  the 
oarsmen  laboured  desperately,  and  the 
helmsman  continued  to  maintain  it  on  a 
steady  course. 

"  Bravoi"  DoTet  shouted,  waving  his 
cap.  To  Pierce  he  said:  "  Dat's  good 
pilot,  an'  he  knows  swif  water.  But  dere's 
lot  of  \feller  here  who  ain't  so  good.  Dey 
tak'  chance  for  beeg  money.  Wal,  w'at 
you  t'ink  of  her?    She's  dandy,  eh?" 

"It's  a  n — in  f  er  no, ' '  P  ierce  acknow  - 
ledged.  "  You  earn  all  the  money  you  get 
for  running  it." 

"You  don'  en  re  for  'im,  w'at?" 

"  I  do  not.  I  don't  mind  taking  a  chance, 
but — what  chance  would  a  fellow  have  in 
there?    Why,  he'd  never  come  up." 

"  Dat's  right." 

Phillips  stared  at  his  companion  curi- 
ously. You  must  need  money  pretty 
badly." 

The  giant  shook  his  head  in  vigorous 
denial.  "  No !  Money  ?  Pouf  !  She 
come,  she  go.  But,  you  see — plenty  people 
drowned  if  somebody  don'  tak'  dem 
t'rough,  so — I  stay.  Dis  winter  I  build 
myse'f  nice  cabin  an'  do  li'l  trappin'.  Nex' 
summer  I  pilot  again." 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  Dawson?"  Pierce 
was  incredulous  :  he  could  not  understand 
this  fellow. 

Doret's  expression  changed,  a  fleeting 
sadness  settled  in  his  eyes.  "  I  been  dere, " 
said  he,  "  I  ain't  care  mudh  for  seein'  beeg 
city.  I'm  lonesome  feller."  After  a  moment 
he  exclaimed  more  brightly :  "  Now,  we 
go.  I  see  if  I  can  hire  crew  to  row  vour 
boats." 

"How  does  she  look  to  you?"  Lucky 
Broad  inquired  when  Pierce  and  his  com- 
panion appeared.  He  and  Bridges  had  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  Canyon,  but  immediately  upon 
landing  had  begun  to  stow  away  their 
freight  and  lash  a  tarpaulin  over  it. 

"  Better  go  up  and  see  for  yourself,"  the 
young  man  suggested. 

Lucky  shook  his  head.  "  Not  me,"  he 
declared.  "  I  can  hear  all  I  want  to — 
listen  to  it !  I  got  a  long  life  ahead  of  me 
and  I'm  going  to  nurse  it  !" 

Kid  Bridges  was  of  like  mind,  for  he 
said  :  "  Sure  !  We  was  a  coupla  brave  guys 
in  Dyea,  but  what's  the  good  of  runnin'  up 
to  an  undertaker  and  giving  him  your  mea- 
surements? He'll  get  a  tape-line  on  you 
soon  enough. 

"  Then  you  don't  intend  to  chance  it?" 
Pierce  inquired. 


Broad  scowled  at  the  questioner.  "  Say  1 
I  wouldn't  walk  down  that  place  if  it  was 
froie." 

"  Nor  me,"  the  other  gambler  agreed. 
"  Not  for  a  million  dollars  would  I  tease 
the  embalmer  that  way.  Not  for  a  million, 
would  you,  Lucky  ?" 

BVoad  appeared  to  weigh  the  figures 
carefully,  then  he  said  doubtfully  :  "  I'm 
a  cheap  guv.  I  might  risk  it  once — for  five 
hundred  thousand,  cash.  But  that's  rock- 
bottom  :  I  wouldn't  take  a  nickel  less." 

Doret    had     been     listening    with    some 
amusement,  now  he  said  : 
,  "You  boys  got  wide  pay-streak,  eh?" 

Bridges  nodded  without  shame.  "  Wider'n 
a  swamp,  and  yeller'n  butter." 

"  Wal,  I  see  w'at  I  can  do."  The  pilot 
walked  on  up  the  bank  in  search  of  a  crew. 

In  the'  course  of  a  half -hour  he  was 
back  again,  and  with  him  came  the  Coun- 
tess Courteau.  Calling  Pierce  aside  the 
woman  said  swiftly  :  "  We  can't  get  a  soul 
to  help  us — everybody's  in  a  rush — we'll 
have  to  use  our  own  men." 

"  Broad  and  Bridges  are  the  best  we 
have,"  he  told  her,  "  but  they  refuse." 

"  You're  not  afraid,  are  you?" 

Now  Pierce  was  afraid,  and  he  longed 
mightily  to  admit  that  he  was,  but  he 
lacked  the  courage  to  do  so.  He  smiled 
feebly  and  shrugged,  whereupon  the  former 
speaker  misread  his  apparent  indifference 
and  flashed  him  a  smile.  "  Forgive  me," 
she  said  in  a  low  voice.  "  I  know  you're 
not."  She  hurried  down  to  the  water's 
edge  and  addressed  the  two  gamblers  in  a 
business-like  tone  :  "  We've  no  time  to  lose  : 
which  one  of  you  wants  to  lead  off  with 
Doret  and  Pierce?" 

The  men  exchanged  glances.  It  was 
Broad  who  finally  spoke.  "  We  been  figur- 
ing it  would  please  us  better  to  walk/'  he 
said  mildly. 

"  Suit  yourselves,"  the  Countess  told 
them  coolly.  "  But  it's  a  long  walk  from 
here  to  Dawson."  She  turned  back  to 
Pierce  and  said  : 

"  You've  seen  the  Canyon  :    there's  no 
thing  so  terrible  about  it,  is  there?" 

Phillips  was  conscious  that  'Poleon 
Doret's  eyes  were  dancing  with  laughter, 
and  anger  at  his  own  weakness  flared  up 
in  him. 

"  Why,  no  !"  he  lied  bravely.  "  It  will 
be  a  lot  of  fun." 

Kid  Bridges  levelled  a  sour  look  at  the 
speaker.  "  Some  folks  have  got  low  ideas 
of  entertainment,"  said  he.     "Some  folks 
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is  absolutely  depraved  that  way.  You'd 
probably  enjoy  a  broken  arm — it  would 
feel  so  good  when  it  got  well." 

The  Countess  Courteau's  ITp  was  curled 
.contemptuously  when  she  said  :  "  Listen  ! 
I'm  not  going  to  be  held  up.  There's  a 
<;hance,  of  course,  but  hundreds  have  gone 
through.  I  can  pull  an  oar  :  Pierce  and  I 
■will  row  the  first  boat." 

Doret  ofxined  his  lips  to  protest,  but 
Broad  obviated  the  necessity  of  speech  by 
rising  from  his  seat  and  announcing  :  "Deal 
the  cards  !  I  stayed  in  on  no  pair  :  I 
don't  aim  to  be  raised  out  ahead  of  the 
draw — not  by  a  woman." 

Mr.  Bridges  was  both  shocked  and  ag- 
grieved by  his  companion's  words.  "  You 
going  to  tackle  it?"'  he  asked  incredulously. 

Lucky  made  a  grimace  of  intense  abhor- 
rence in  Pearce's  direction.  "  Sure  !  I  don't 
Avant  to  miss  all  this  fun  I  hear  about." 

"  When  you  get  through,  if  you  do,  which 
you  probably  won't,"  Bridges  told  him  with 
■a.  bleak  and .  cheerless  expression,  "set  a 
gillnet  to  catch  me.  I'll  be  down  on  the 
next  trip." 

"  Good  for  you  !"  cried  the  Countess. 

"  It  ain't  good  for  me,"  the  man  ex- 
•claimed  angrily.  "  It's  the  worst  thing  in 
the  world  for  me.  I'm  grand-standing, 
and  you  know  it.  So's  Lucky  ;  but  there 
wouldn't  be  any  living  with  him  if  he  pulled 
it  off  and  I  didn't." 

Doret  chuckled :  to  Pierce  he  said  in  a 
low  voice:  "Plenty  feller  mak'  fool  of 
demse'f  on  dat  woman.  I  know  all  'bout 
it.  But  she  ain't  mak'  fool  of  herse'f,  you 
bet." 

"How  do  you  mean?"  Pierce  inquired 
quickly. 

'Poleon  eyed  him  shrewdly.  "  Wal,  tak' 
you.  You're  scare',  ain't  you?  But  you 
sooner  die  so  long  she  don'  know  it.  Plenty 
oder  feller  jus'  lak'  dat."  He  walked  to 
the  nearest  skiff,  removed  his  coat,  and 
began  to  untie  his  boots. 

Lucky  Broad  joinetl  the  pilot,  then  looked 
on  uneasily  at  these  preparations.     "  What's 
the   idea?"    he   inquired.      "Are   you   too 
hot?" 

'Poleon  grinned  at  him  and  nodded. 
Very  reluctantly  Broad  stripped  off  his 
mackinaw,  then  seated  himself  and  tugged 
at  his  footgear.  He  paused,  after  a 
moment,  and  addressed  himself  to  Bridges. 
"  It's  no  use.  Kid.     I  squawk  !"  he  said. 

"Beginning   to   weaken,    eh?" 

"  Sure  !  I  got  a  hole  in  my  sock  Look  ! 
Somebody '11    find    me     after     I've     been 


drowned  a  week  or  two,  aiid  what'll  they 
say?" 

"  Pshaw  !  You  won't  come  up  till  you 
get  to  St.  Michael's,  and  youll  be  spoiled 
by  that  time."  Kid  Bridges  tried  to  smile, 
but  the  result  was  a  failure.  "  You'll  be 
swelled  up  like  a  dead  horse,  and  so' 11  I. 
They  won't  know  us  apart." 

When  Pierce  had  likewise  stripjied  down 
and  taken  his  place  at  the  oars.  Broad 
grumbled  :  "  The  idea  of  calling  me 
'  Lucky  '  !  It  ain't  in  the  cards."  He  spat 
on  his  hands  and  settled  himself  in  his 
seat,  then  cried  :  "  Well,  lead  your  ace  !" 

As  the  little  craft  moved  out  into  the 
stieam,  Pierce  Phillips  noticed  that  the 
Kirby  scow  which  had  run  the  Courteau 
boats  a  close  race  all  the  way  from  Linder- 
man,  was  just  pulling  in  to  the  bank. 
Lines,  had  been  passed  ashore,  and,-  stand- 
ing on  the  top  of  the  cargo,  he  could  make 
out  the  figure  of  Rouletta  Kirby. 

In  spite  of  a  strong,  steady  stroke  the 
row-boat  seemed  to  move  sluggishly  :  foam 
and  debris  bobbed  alongside,  and  progress 
appeared  to  be  slow,  but  when  the  oarsmen 
lifted  their  eyes  they  discovered  that  the 
shores  were  running  past  with  amazing 
swiftness.  Even  as  they  looked,  those 
shores  rose  abruptly  and  closed  in,  there 
came  a  mounting  roar,  then  the  skiff  was 
sucked  in  between  high,  rugged  walls.  Un- 
seen hands  reached  forth  and  seized  it, 
unseen  forces  laid  hold  of  it  and  impelled 
it  forward  :  it  began  to  plunge  and  to  wal- 
low, spray  flew  and  w'ave-crests  climbed 
over  the  gunwales.  ^ 

Above  the  tumult  'Poleon  was  urging  his 
crew  to  greater  efforts.  "Pull  hard!"  he 
shouted.  ''Hi!  Hi!  Hi  I"  He  swayed 
in  unison  to  their  straining  bodies.  "  Mak' 
dose  oar  crack,"  he  yelled.  "By  Gar! 
dat's  goin'  some !" 

The  fellow's  teeth  were  gleaming,  his 
face  was  alight  with  an  exultant  reckless- 
ness he  cast  defiance  at  the  approaching 
terrors.  He  was  alert,  watchful ;  under 
his  hands  the  stout  ash  steering-oar  bent 
like  a  bow,  he  flung  his  whole  strength  into 
the  battle  with  the  waters.  Soon  the  roar 
incDeased  until  it  drowned  his  shouts  and 
forced  him  to  pantomime  his  orders  :  the 
boat  was  galloping  through  a  wild  smother 
of  ice-cold  spray  and  the  reverberating 
cliffs  were  streaming  past  like  the  unrolling 
scenery  on  a  painted  canvas  panorama. 

It  was  a  hellish  place;  it  echoed  to  a 
demoniac  din,  and  it  was  a  tremendous  sen- 
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Dr.  Ito  Iwasakrs 
GREAT  JAPANESE  REMEDY 


FOR 


Catarrh 


It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  ordinary 
drugs  are  utterly  useless  in  the  treatment 
of  catarrh.  They  do  not  and  cannot 
reach  the  SOURCE  of  the  -catarrhal  con- 
dition. Practically  all  remedies  claiming 
to  cure  catarrh  merely  work  around  the 
trouble,  and  do  not  reach  the  exact  spot 
affected  by  the  catarrhal  inflammation. 
This  brings  only  temporary  relief,  and 
then  the  trouble  comes  on  worse  than  be- 
fore, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  mem- 
branes have  been  subjected  to  a  consider- 
able amount  of  irritation.  Liquid  in- 
halants merely  condense  on  the  surface 
of  the  membranes,  and  the  relief  obtained 
lasts  for  only  a  few  minutes.  This  also 
sets  up  irritation,  as  many  sufferers  know 
to  their  cost.  It  also  bring  on  a  mucous 
dis-charge,  and  no  amount  of  inhaling  can 
stop  it. 

The  Iwasaki  Specific  is  quite  different 
from  any  other  remedy  offered  for  sale. 
It  is  different  in  composition  and  dif- 
ferent in  results.  It  is  different  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  reaches  the  whole  of 
the  affected  mucous  membranes.  It  not 
only  reaches   the   disease,  but  it  STAYS 


there.  It  works  for  many  hours  after  it 
is  applied,  and  each  succeeding  applica- 
tion works  with  greater  and  greater 
rapidity  until  the  thorough  cleansing  of 
the   membranes    is    accomplished. 

It  will  remove  a  cold  in  the  head  with 
great  rapidity.  It  will  check  the  worst 
possible  discharge.  It  will  create  and 
maintain  a  free  passage  through  the  nos- 
trils. It  will  cut  away  every  trace  of 
phlegm  in  the  throat.  It  will  ward  off  an 
attack  of  Bronchitis.  It  will  at  once  re- 
move the  cause  of  bad  breath  by  cleans- 
ing the  cavities  of  their  impurities.  It  is 
absolutely  infallible  in  all  cases  of  nasal 
troubles.  By  ridding  the  system  of  its 
accumulations  of  mucous  it  will  eradicate 
the  cause  of  deafness  and  head  noises. 
Thousands  of  cases  of  stomach  trouble 
are  caused  by  swallowing  the  mucous, 
and  the  Iwasaki  Specific  is  highly  recom- 
mended for  it.  Many  sufferers  have  stated 
that  the  Iwasaki  Nasal  Exercises  alone 
are  more  than  worth  the  cost  of  the  com- 
plete treatment.  These  are  included  with 
the  treatment. 


The  Complete 
Treatment  -    - 


15/6 


Including  the  Iwasaki  Nasal  Exercises, 
which  are  of  the  Greatest  Value  to 
Sufferers. 


To  save  the  time  it  takes  bo 
send  for  Dr.  Iwaaaki's  Advanre 
Proof  Leaflet,  send  a  postal 
note  for  15/6  for  the  Oonipletp 
Trea-tnient,  pa«ked  in  a  box  and 
sent   post  free. 


FREE 


Cut  this  out  and   send  to    us 


If  you  will  send  two  penny  stamps  and  this  cutting,  w^e  will  send 
you  by  return  mail  a  copy  of  Dr.  Iwasaki's  Advance  Proof  Leaflet, 
which  gives  full    particulars    of    this    wonderful    Specific    Treatment. 


THE   IWASAKI  SOCIETY,  DIXSON'S  BUILDINGS,   PITT   STREET, 

S.R..  23/2/18.  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 
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sation  to  brave  it,  for  the  boat  did  not  glide 
nor  slip  down  the  descent — it  went  in  a 
succession  of  jarring  leaps,  it  lurched  and 
twisted,  it  rolled  and  plunged  as  if  in  a 
demented  effort  to  unseat  its  passengers  aijd 
scatter  its  cargo.  To  the  occupants  it  felt 
as  if  its  seams  were  opening,  as  if  the  boards 
themselves  were  being  wrenched  loose  from 
the  ribs  to  which  they  were  nailed.  The 
men  were  drenched,  of  course,  for  they 
travelled  in  a  cloud  of  spume  :  their  feet 
were  ankle  deep  in  cold  water,  and  every 
new  deluge  caused  them  to  gasp. 

How  long  it  lasted  Pierce  Phillips  never 
knew  :  the  experience  was  too  terrific  to  be 
long  lived.  It  was  a  nightmare,  a  hideous 
phantasmagoria  of  frightful  sensations,  a 
dissolving  stereopticon  of  bleak,  scudding 
walls,  of  hydrophobic  bouldersi  frotihing 
madly  as  the  deluge  crashed  over  them,  of 
treacherous  whirlpools,  and  of  pursuing 
breakers  that  reached  forth  licking  tongues 
of  destruction  :  then  the  river  opened,  the 
cliffs  fell  away,  and  the  torrent  spewed 
itself  out  into  an  expanse  of  whirlpools — 
a  lake  of  gyrating  funnels  that  warred  with 


each  oCher  and  threatened  to  twist  the  keel 
from  under  the  lx>at. 

'Poleon  swung  close  in  to  the  right  bank 
where  an  eddy  raced  up  against  the  flood  ; 
someone  flung  a  rope  fipm  the  shore  and 
drew  the  boat  in. 

"  Wal  !  I  never  had  no  better  crew," 
cried  the  pilot.  "  Wat  you  t'ink  of  'im, 
eh?"  He  smiled  down  at  the  white-lipped 
oarsmen  who__^  leaned  forward  panting  and 
dripping. 

"Is — that  all  of  it?"  Lucky  Board  in- 
quired weakly. 

"  Mais  non  !  Look  !  Dere's  W'ite 
'Orse. "  Doret  indicated  a  wall  of  foam 
and  spray  farther  down  the  river.  Directly 
across  the  expanse  of  whirlpools  stood  a 
village  named  after  the  rapids.  "  You  get 
plenty  more,  bimeby." 

"  You're  wrong,  I  got  plenty  right  now," 
Broad  declared. 

"  I'm  glad  the  Countess  didn't  come," 
said   Phillips. 

When  the  men  had  wrung  out  their  clothes 
and  put  on  their  boots  they  set  out  along 
the  back  trail  over  the  bluffs. 


(To    be    oontinuied    in    our    next    number — March  9th,  1918.) 


ESPERANTO   NOTES. 


By  the  death  of  Dr.  Emile  Boirac, 
rector  of  the  University  and  professor  of 
philosophy  at. Dijon,  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Esperanto  in  France,  has  passed  away. 
As  president  of  the  Esperanto  Academy, 
Dr.  Boirac  guided  with  firm  tact  the  de- 
liberations of  expert  Esperantists  of  various 
countries,  and,  in  spite  of  his  university 
duties,  found  time  to  make  several  note- 
worthy contributions  to  Esperanto  litera- 
ture, among  them  being  translations  of 
Moliere's  Don  Juan,  and  Leibnitz's  Monad- 
ologie.  His  monumental  French-Esperanto 
and  Esperanto-French  dictionary,  in  three 
volumes,  is  one  of  the  standard  books  of 
reference  for  the  more  serious  students  of 
the  language.  Dr.  Boirac  it  was  who  pre- 
sided over  the  first  Esperanto  Congress  at 
Boulogne  in  1905,  when  people  from  many 
countries  met  together  for  the  first  time  as 
Esperantists,  and  had  any  lingering  doubts 
as  to  the  practicability  of  the  language 
finally  set  at  rest. 

From  Finland  it  is  reported  that  at  the 
University  of  Helsingfors,  the  well-known 
linguist.  Dr.  Ramstedt,  has  been  con- 
ducting a  series  of  lectures  on  the  subject 
of  Esjjeranto  as  a  guide  in  language  science. 


Manv  of  the  leading  scientists  in  Helsing- 
fors have  been  attending  the  lectures. 

To  the  long  list  of  towns  where  Esperanto 
is  st'udied  and  used  by  interned  prisoners 
of  war  must  be  added  the  name  of  Horse- 
rod,  in  Denmark.  A  second  course  of 
lessons  in  the  language  has  been  started 
among  the  Russian  internees,  though  how 
Russians  come  to  be  interned  in  Denmark 
is  not  explained.  ,  Danes  living  in  the 
\icinity  have  also  commenced  to  study 
Esperanto  for  the  sake  of  mutual  under- 
standing. 

In  the  interment  camp  at  Krasnoyarsk, 
in  Russia,  and  among  the  French  prisoners 
at  Wahn,  in  Germany,  also,  Esperanto  is 
being  taught ;  already  at  Wahn  over  100 
persons  have  learned  Esperanto. 

Since  war  broke  out,  the  writer  has  been 
in  correspondence  with  a  Belgian  soldier 
interned  in  a  camp  at  Harderwijk,  Holland, 
where  he  has  learned  Esperanto.  Here  are 
a  few  (translated)  extracts  from  his  letters ; 
they  may  prove  of  interest  to  readers  of 
this  page: — "Harderwijk,  20/4/16. — As 
you  hoj>e,  the  Esperanto  language  is  bring- 
ing joy  and  help  to  us,  but  the  greatest  joy 
that  we  who  are  interned  find  in  it  is,  to 
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see  real  friends  in  every'  land.  But  before  ' 
continuing  my  letter,  I  will  make  myself 
known  to  you,  shall  1  ?  I  was  born  in 
Liege,  in  Belgium.  I  have  a  sister,  who  is 
28,  and  a  brother  ci ;  they  still  live  in  Bel- 
gium with  my  parents.  French  is  my 
national  language.  Do  you  know  it?  Here 
I  am  a  member  of  tlie  Esperanto  group, 
'  Hope,  Peace  and  Progress."  In  this 
group  there  are  none  but  Belgian  soldiers 
who  are  interned  in  Holland.  Civilians, 
and  soldiers  who  are  not  interned,  are  not 
eligible  as  members  of  our  group.  For  this 
group  we  have  a  banner  made  entirely  by 
ourselves,  and  also  a  journal  printed  in 
Esperanto  by  the  printing  equipment  be- 
longing to  our  camp.  We  entered  Hol- 
land loth  October,  19 14,  after  the  fall  of 
the  city  of  Antwerp.  We  are  here  in  a 
large  camp  containing  41  barracks,  in 
each  of  which  are  200  men.  In  order  to  pass 
the  time  we  play  games  a  little,  listen  to 
music,  take  walks  across  the  fields,  and  we 
are  learning  a  good  deal  of  science,  while 
some  of  us  make  various  articles,  such  as 
penholders  or  brushes  of  bone,  and  mgs, 
and  trinket-boxes.  All  these  articles  are 
sold  at  a  high  price  to  the  Dutch,  who 
greatly  prize  them.  Nevertheless,  in  spite 
of  our  work,  our  music,  our  games  and 
studies,  in  spite  of  everything,  we  cannot 
forget  the  war;  our  loved  ones  are  never 
out  of  our  thoughts." 

"  3/8/16. — In  our  camp  we  have 
about  250  Esfferantists,  but  we  in- 
crease the  numbers  from  day  to  day,  for 
e\ery  time  that  we  start  an  Esperanto 
course  we  have  to  refuse  students,  because 
our  class  room  is  not  large  enough.  It  is 
principally  from  the  gendarmes  and  the 
police  that  we  receive  the  greatest  number 
of  pupils;  that  is  fortunate,  for  it  is  a 
proof  that  our  Government  is  interesting  it- 
self in  Esperanto." 

"18/1/ 17. — We  have  again  opened  a 
new  class  for  Esperantists,  and  our  king 
himsel  f  has  written  a  fine,  '  great '  letter 
about  it." 

"  6/2/17. — Our  daily  life  here  is  always 
the  same.  The  weather  is  very  cold  and 
very  dry.  The  Zuyder  Zee  is  frozen,  and 
the  ice  is  140-150  centimetres  thick.  The 
fishermen  are  unable  to  fish  now,  and  amuse 
themselves  by  skating  on  the  sea.  They 
skate  very  well,  and  it  is  wonderful  to 
watch  their  games  on  the  ice.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  Americans  and  Germany  ? 
It  is  thought  over  here  that  the  Americans 


will  socm  be  fighting  against  our  enemies. 
That  will  be  good  for  us  and  bad  for  the 
neutral  countries.  Already  Holland  is 
short  of  provisions;  if  ships  do  not  cross 
the  seas,  Holland  must  soon  fight  also  or 
starve. ' ' 

A  new  original  novel  in  Esperanto,  by 
Miss  E.  AUeyne  Sinnotte,  will  shortly  be 
published  by  the  British  Esperanto  Asso- 
ciation, under  the  title  of  Lilio.  Miss  Sin- 
notte, the  former  president  of  the  Mel- 
bourne Esperanto  Society,  has  made  much 
use  of  Esperanto  in  travel,  and  is  a  keen 
student  of  its  literature. 

An  Esperanto  translation  of  the  late  Mr. 
W.  T.  Steads  work  of  psychic  experiences. 
How  I  Know  the  Dead  Return,  has  been 
published  at  Boston,  U.S.A.,  by  the  local 
Esperanto  Society.  The  translator  is  Mr. 
F.  M.  Goodhue. 

Those  who  intend  taking  part  in  the 
literary  competition  of  the  Melbourne 
Esperanto  Society  are  reminded  that  the 
closing  date  is  the  28th  February,  when  the 
manuscripts  must  be  in  the  secretary's  hands. 
Allowance  will  ibe  made,  however,  for  de^ 
layed  mails.  The  manuscripts  should  be 
addressed,  "  Literatura  Konkurso,"  Box 
731   Elizabeth  street,  P.O.,  Melbourne. 

The  election  of  office-bearers  for  the  pre- 
sent year  of  the  Komerca  Esperanto  Klubo 
resulted  as  follows: — President,  Mr.  W. 
T.  Slater;  vice-president,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Halliwell;  secretary,  Miss  Amy  Godfrey. 
The  new  office-bearers  of  the  Melbourne 
Esperanto^  Society  are  -.^President,  Mr. 
J.  G.  Pyke;  vice-president,  Miss  E. 
Alleyne  Sinnotte,  F.B.E.A.  ;  secretary -trea- 
surer,, Mr.  Roy  Cohen.  Mr.  Pyke,  the 
new  president  of  the  Melbourne  Esperanto- 
Society,  is  the  author  of  several  original 
Esperanto  plays  of  a  Shavian  tendency,  one 
of  which  appeared  in  the  Paris  Esperanto- 
journal,  La  Revno,  and  was  recently  per- 
fotmed  in  Copenhagen  by  Esperantists  of 
that  city. 

Readers  of  Stead's  Review  interested 
in  Esperanto  should  comnumicate  with  the 
nearest  Esj:)eranto  Society,  "  Komerca  Es- 
peranto Klubo,"  or  "  Esperanto  Societo 
Melburna,"  both  at  Box  731,  Elizabeth  St. 
P.O.,  Melbourne;  "  Zamenhofa  Klubo," 
223  Stanmore  Road,  Stanmore,  N.S.W.  ;. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Waterman,  Torrens  Road,  Kil- 
kenny. Adelaide;  "  Hobarta  Esperanta 
Grupo,"  7  Glen  Street,  Hobart ;  Mr.  C. 
Kidd,  O'Mara  Street,  Lutwyche.  Brisbane; 
Mr.  T.  Burt,  Stott's  College,  Perth. 
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beginning  with  the  next  number, 
for  which  I  enclose  herewith  Postal 
Note  1  3s.  Commonwealth.  (Money 
Order  13s.  6d.  New  Zealand.) 
(Money  Order  ISs.   elsewhere.) 


Name 


Full  Address- 


Note.— STEAD'S   REVIEW  appears  every 
fortnight . 
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STEAD'S  REVIEW. 


February  SS,  191$, 


ANTHONY  HORDERNS' 


for  the- 


Clemak  Safety  Razor 


THE  CLEMAK  is  England's  best  Safety  Razor  of  the  popular  type. 
It  is  simple  and  unique,  possessing  every  feature  that  stands  for 
efficiency  and  satisfaction. 

THE  CLEMAK  provides  a  fresh  blade  for  every  day  of  the  week — no 
intricate  adjustment  is  needed — and  is  one  of  the  few  razors  that  can 
be  cleaned  without  removing  the  blade.  * 

It  is  chin  comfort  to  use  THE  CLEMAK,  and  the  truest  economy 
to  buy  one. 

The  self-adjusting  features  of  THE  CLEMAK  make  it  the  simplest 
Safety  Razor  to  use. 

THE    CLEMAK    BLADE    has   mar- 


vellous edge-retaining  properties, 
which,  after  long  service,  may  be 
revived  with  an   ordinary  strop. 

With  THE   CLEMAK   there  is  no 

scraping,  no  forcing  —  just  the 
simple  continued  movement  that 
leaves  behind  it  a  smooth  skin, 
freed  from  the  beard. 


Complete,    in  Serviceable  Box,    with  7 
Blades  and  Stropping  Handle 


ANTHONY  HORDERNS' 
PRICE 


5/- 


By   Post 

.3d.  Extra 


Anthony  Hordern  &  Sons  Ltd. 


ONLY  UNIVERSAL  PROVIDERS 
NEW  PALACE  EMPORIUM 


Brickfield  Hill,  Sydney 


Srend'^    Tl>"nr,r,   ;'.?/:'/ /S'. 


*?     *?     9     9     *? 
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WHAT 


a  lot  ot  things  you  want  to  know  about  the  WAR,  about  the  fight- 
ing; nations  and  the  neutrals,  about  trade  and  production,  and  a 
thousand  other  things. 


YOU 


will  find  most  of  your  questions  answered  in  STEAD'S  WAR 
FACTS,  which  contains  over  3000  separate  facts  about  the  war 
and  matters  related  thereto.     You 


WANT 


reliable  information.  This  book  gives  it  you,  and  is  specially 
arranged  for  easy  reference.  It  tells  you  about  the  Armies  of 
the  Belligerents.  The  Navies.  Neutrality.  Contraband.  Spies. 
Colonies.  Internal  Conditions  of  Powers  at  War.  Rulers  of 
Europe.  Prisoners  of  War.  Modern  and  Ancient  Weapons. 
World's  Production.  The  Balkans  and  Their  People.  Asia 
Minor.  Russian  Railways.  Airships.  Submarines.  Torpedoes. 
Neutrals.  Trade  The  Russians.  The  Turks.  Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
Everything  you  can  think  of. 

Stead^s  War  Facts 

Compiled    by    Henry    Stead 

Price         -         -        7/6  net 


To  Readers  of  STEAD'S  REVIEW,  only   5/- 


Use    Coupon    on    page    v. 


Stead'?.    7?^'iM>ir,    ?5/?/J.S. 


Laurel 

Keroi 


ene 


is  hnowr\  all  over  Hie 
CommonweaUh  as  M\e 
mosh  economical, as 
well  as  the  moshsatisfach- 
orv/,Kerosene/or  Lighting 
Mea^i^(J  Sk  CooKirvcj . 

Dorlh  say  Kerosene 
—  Ask/orLaurei' 
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